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A VISIT TO CARLISLE. 


A TEMPERANCE soiree was appointed to take place at Carlisle 
during the races which commenced on Wednesday, Oct. 24th, and 

being invited, I consented to pay the tee-totallers a visit on this occa- | 
sion. A few remarks connected with this trip may not be unac- { 
ceptable to some of my readers. 


At my request, a meeting was appointed the evening previous | 
to the soiree, at which I was to deliver the lecture on malt liquor. 
This in some degree may be said to have been a failure, the 
tabernacle (the place fixed upon for the lecture) not being above | 
half full. So slender an attendance was easily accounted for, and | 
proves the truth of what has often been stated, that holidays are 
of all others the most unlikely seasons for securing the attendance 
of those who are not already tee-totallers. The better plan is, to | 
hold the meetings the week before in order to warn the people | 
of the danger; and as soon after as may be, to take advantage of 
the sufferings which they are enduring through drinking. The 
racea, the wrestling matches, and the radical demonstration, all | 
happened on the same day as our meeting. Upon each of these | 
I beg to pass a remark. 

As it respects the first, I have always disapproved of races as a | 
sport involving much cruelty, and attended with the loss of most | 
of a week to many working men, whose families invariably have | 
to suffer in consequence, besides uniformly bringing together a host | 
of worthless characters to prey upon others, and leading for a cer- 
tainty to much intemperance. On this occasion, if I remember 
right, the number of drinking stalls on the ground was about 70! | 
Who can calculate the depravity diffused by the operations of 
these disp s of poi liquids? On the morning of the last | 
day of the races, to the no small mortification of the drunkard | 
makers, owing to a great fall of rain in the night, the course was | 
flooded, in some places three feet deep, and many of the tents 
erected for the sale of liquid fire were seen filled to a considerable ) 
depth, and their barrels and other apparatus floating gallantly in the 
tee-total element. 


The wrestling.—I was truly astonished to find thousands of per- | 
tons collected together, exposed to the wet and the cold, to wit- | 
ness the intellectual and scientific efforts of a number of athletic | 
men throwing each other tothe ground! This manly (?) sport | 
is chiefly confined to Cumberland, and I hope, for the eredit of | 
other counties, it will remain in the exclusive possession of so / 
chaste and enlightened a sport! It may try the strength of muscle 
and 2inew, but leads, I fear, to the deterioration of those fine intel- 
leetual and moral faculties which ought to distinguish human | 
beings; and unfortunately, like all our remaining rural exercises, 
is kept up as an auxiliary to drinking. 

Among all that was said at the Radical Demonstration respecting 
the sufferings of the people, and the efforts requisite to promote | 
their happiness, I did not hear a single word against drunkenness 
or in favour of avoiding intoxication. The truth is, that hitherto, 
throughout the whole kingdom, and even in Preston, where we 
have always had “ universal suffrage,” in what body soever the 





. heard while our meeting was going on. 
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the barrel and the rich max's purse ; and hence, before there can 


be any beneficial change, all classes must be morally trained to 
sobriety and independence : without this, the alterations sought for 
would, in fact, afford still greater scope for corruption and drun- 
kenness. Whilst I confess I am by no means enamoured of the 


present constituency, it is my firm opinion, that no legislative 


extension of the right of voting can benefit the people until 


they become reformed tiemselves. And I would also remark 
that the well-meaning artisans of this country ought to consider 
for their own sakes, that all revolutionary movements are not only 
very questionable in morals, but are certain to drive the capital 
of this country.to other shores, and thus in effect, take away their 
employment andthe bread of the people. There are many changes 
which I think might be agitated for, with some chance of success 
and among the rest I would name the repeal of the cornlaws; if 
these and the drinking laws were repealed, I believe that poverty 
would be comparatively unknown among us. But whatever be 
the object sought to be accomplished, I do sincerely deprecate the 
‘* destructive” language in which the leading agitators delight to 
indulge. 


I now proceed to notice the temperance meeting. Besides 
the bills on the walls, it was considered necessary to send the 
bellman, in order to make it better known ; but the bellman being 
drunk in bed, John Clure and I procured his bell, and went round 
the town announcing the meetings. Never do I remember, 
excepting at an election, seeing more drunken men than we saw 
in the streets and public houses of Carlisle, on this evening. 
Some of them came staggering along side of us, vociferating, “‘get 
away with your tee-totalism, we are for real radical reform!” 
At eight o’clock the meeting commenced, by a preparatory 
address from John Clure. I delivered the lecture on malt liquor, 
and though the attendance was slender, some influential chgrac- 
ters were convinced, and afterwards signed the pledge, among 
whom was the minister of the chapel, and several of his congre- 
gation. Mr. Carlisle and his lady attended this meeting ; being 
intimately acquaintedwith Mrs. C’s family many years ago, she came 
and shook hands at the close of the meeting, and stated that she 
was perfectly convinced of the truth of our principles, and in- 
tended to adopt the practice. 


The next evening, we had an excellent soiree, and what was 
remarkable, it was held in the assembly room, connected with 
one oftheinns. This room, in which were seated about 350 persons 
enjoying the unintoxicating cup, was ornamented with evergreens, 
and tee-total mottoes on the walls ; andyetsoclosely were we tothe 
enemy's camp, that the sound of the bells in the house was frequently 
The Rev. Mr. Ward, 
from Annan, was called to the chair, and the audience was enter- 
tained by short and appropriate speeches from John Clure, a 
gentleman from Dumfries, and myself. A musical choir was 
present, and assisted on the occasion, and the meeting broke up 
about half-past ten o'clock apparently highly delighted, when 47 
persons adopted the pledge. 

I have since been informed that the cause at Carlisle is making 
progress, and promises to increase its efforty and its usefulness. © 
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In accordance with the twenty-second Resolution passed at the 
recent Conference in Birmingham, the Executive CoMMITTEE 
respectfully inform the Societies connected with the British Asso- 
eiation, and the friends of Temperance throughout the kingdom, 
that they have now made arrangements for issuing the above 
Periodical, which will be published under their owa authority 
and superintendence, and conducted on those principles of full 
and consistent Teg-ToTatism which have ever distinguished the 
Association. 

The Committee feel that the time has now arrived for a greater | 

UNION OF EFFORT 
Among the Societies, for the spread of the glorious principles of | 
Temperance. It should not be too much to expect that local | 
Committees will devote a portion of their funds to circulate the | 
ADVOCATE among the intelligent and influential in their respective | 
neighbourhoods. Let 
THE EXAMPLE OF AMERICA 
Be kept in view. It is hoped that the ApvocaTe will be entitled | 
to the support of every friend of the Cause, and worthy the perusal 
of every sincere inquirer after truth. No efforts will be spared to | 
render it a 
STANDARD PUBLICATION. 
For this purpose, engagements will be made with many of the | 
most intelligent and able advocates in the kingdom, for a regular 
supply of interesting and instructive articles on all subjects con- | 
nected with the Temperance Cause. And while the advocacy 
and defence of these great principles will be constantly kept in 
view, the Committee will also endeavonr to supply a great desi- 
deratum by furnishing 


AN AMPLE RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF 
THE CAUSE. 
So that this Publication will answer all the purposes of a 


|| country ; and it is hoped that their re-publication here will signally 


|| the statements and arguments of the Americans to bear upon the 





TEMPERANCE NEWSPAPER. 

This they hope to effect by opening a correspondonce with the 
leading friends in all the districts not only of the North, but also 
of the South and West, and thus enabling them to place before 
their readers reports of interesting proceedings, statistical infor- 
mation, authenticated accounts of surprising reformations in 
health, morals, and social condition, wrought by our principles, 
and many other evidences of the utility and success of the Tem- 
perance Reformation. 

In addition to these advantages, the Advocate will possess the 
important privilege of being transmitted, in any quantity, 

FREE OF POSTAGE 
To any part of the United Kingdom. Individuals may therefore 
have it addressed to their own residence, and Agents will be saved 
all the expense of carriage for their parcels. 

The Committee have the pleasure to announce that they have 
made agreements with the Proprietors of the Leeds Advocate and 
Herald, and the Isle of Man Guardian, whereby those publica- 
tions will be discontinued in favour of the New Periodical, in order 
that an united effort may be made to place it on a high and secure 
foundation. 

As a Supriemenr to the Periodical the Committee have de- 
termined to issue with each Number, Twelve Octavo Pages of 

THE AMERICAN 
PERMANENT TEMPERANCE DOCUMENTS, 
(With Notes, by several distinguished friends of the Cause, ) 
Price One Pewyy. 


They will be printed on the same sheet as the ApvocaTe, and 
can be forwarded along with it, by post, without any expense. The 
Apvocate and the Documents may, however, be had separately, 





The value of these PerMANENT Documents cannot be fully 
appreciated by the English public, as very few copies have found 
their way into this country. They contain a vast array of facts 
and arguments, collected with indefatigable assiduity by the Com. 
mittee of the American Temperance Union, and embodied in 
their Annual Reports. The publication of these powerful and 
interesting Documents greatly contributed to place the Temperance 
Cause on that pinnacle of eminence which it has reached in that 













promote the same great object, especially as the notes will bring 







state of things in this country. When completed they will form a 
handsome volume, of several hundred pages, and will not cost 
more than one fourth of the price which would be charged if 
printed in the usual way. 

Both the Apvocate and the Documents will be printed on 
good type, and will be got up in a manner equal to the best 
periodicals of the day. 

SCALE OF PRICES 
For the Advocate and the Permanent Documents. 
(ALWAYS PAID IN artes 
‘onth. 














Per Month, Per Year. Per Per Year 

1 Advocate 0 I} ... 1 6 with Doc. 0 24... 2 6 
8 do. 0 10 9 0 do. 1 5 15 0 
16 do. . t =~ a do. . 30 0 
25 do. a oe a, do. 3 10 45 0 
50 do. 4 6 50 0 do. 7 6 85 0 
75 do. 6 6 .. 75 0 do. 10 6 ... 125 0 
100 do. 8 6 . 100 0 do. 140... 165 0 





Any person desirous of circulating a number of the periodicals 
among his friends, must forward his osder and remittance, accom- 
panied with the addresses of the parties to whom he is desirous of 
sending them, and they will be transmitted by post, direct to their 
destination. 

Persons residing in places where there is no Agent, may collect. 
as many subscriptions to the periodical as possible, pay the money 
into a bank, for which they will receive a bank order, which must 
be forwarded to Mr. Epwp. Jounson, Commercial-street, Leeds, 
or to Mr. R. Farcner, Douglas, Isle of Man, and accompanied 
by the addresses of the parties, and the Publications will be duly 
forwarded. 

Orders for the ApvocatEe and Documents will be received 
by all Temperance Agents; but as it is desirable to simplify the 
business, the Committee announce only the names of the follow- 
ing, as District Acents, to whom Local Agents are requested 
to send their orders and remittances. 

Yorxsuine......H .W. Walker, Bookseller, 27, Briggate, Leeds 
Norts or EnGianp...Rewcastle, 103, Side, Newcastle. 
Lancasuiee.....Miss Clenning, 22, Oldham-street, Manchester 
W. Grimshaw, 60, Henry-st.Oldham-road, do. 
Joseph Livesey, Church-street, Preston. 
Isux or Man...Robert Fargher, Douglas. 
Lonpow...........Pasco, 90, Bartholomew-close. 
Wm. Britain, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster 
Row. : 
Zeigler, Bookseller, Edinburgh. 
Gallie, 99, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
Caldwell and Son, Paisley. 
IRELAND......... OBrien, Dublin. 
Burne, Belfast. 

The Committee will be glad to receive proposals from other 
parties desiring to undertake the agency of a district. 

District Agents are requested to send their Orders and Remit- 
tances to Mr. Epwarp Jounson, Commercial-street, Leeds, of 
to Mr. Ropert Farcuer, Douglas, Isle of Man, not later thax 
the 31st of December. 

All Communications for the Apvocatr must be addressed (o 
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if required, but the latter cannot be sent post-free, except in con- 
nexion with the former, 


the Eprror, care of Mr. H. W. Wanker, Bookseller, No. 2, 
Briggate, Leeds 
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A NARRATIVE OF A SUPPOSED WEEK'S LABOUR 
OF PETER FEARLESS, A PRIMITIVE MINISTER. 


HAVING constantly and uuhesitatingly attributed the prevalence 
of wickedness and crime, in this country, to the want of a saffi- 
ciently preventing power ; and having as constantly affirmed that 
that preventing power is Christian teaching—conducted, not ac- 
cording to the fashionable spirit of the age, but according to the 
spirit of primitive christianity —1 hasten to subjoin a narrative of a 
week's labour ofa teacher who is supposed to have adopted this plan. 


The individual referred to had for some years followed the 


_ business of a fisherman, during which time he had been exposed 


to great hardships, and compelled to toil hard for a livelihood. 
Fortunately, he got connected with a society called ‘ Practical 
Christians.” This people have no creeds nor formularies, and 
receive all into their communion who believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the sent of God, and who conform in thei: conversation 
and lives to the precepts of the New Testament. Their religious 
meetings are conducted with great simplicity. ‘Those of the 
members who are distinguished for their age, zeal, wisdom, and 
exemplary conduct, generally preside, and are called elders; and 
their meetings are thrown open. One will deliver up a very 
shert but solemn prayer, another will sing a hymn, containing 
praise to God, er some excellent admonitions to the brethren, 
whilst in turn one of the elders usually observes, ‘* He that hath a 
word of exhortation fur us let him say on.” Four or five will 
frequently speak at the same meeting, inculcating practical good- 
ness, from the highest motives—that of love to God, and love to 
man, always appealing to the scriptures to enforce their precepts. 
Of course as they have no * preacher,” they have nothing to pay, 
and it is one of their peculiarities that religious instruction should 
always be *‘ without money and without price.” These people 
build no chapels, and keep clear of all the embarrassments and 
conflicts usually attendant upon doing so; and as they are always 
more anxious to promote self religion, and home religion, and 
every house religion, than mere chapel religion, or the popularity of 
a party, they are tent to ble in such rooms or places as 
they happen to mect with. They always rent their places of 
meeting, and have a strong objection to church property in every 
shape. In the meetings, there is no distinction betwixt the rich 
and the poor; they deprecate pew rents, and all public collec- 
tions, as giving at least a mercenary tinge to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Sometimes they make collections for the poor, but"these 
are always private among themselves. They hold also a weekly 





love feast, on the Sunday afternoon, at which as many as can make | 


it convenient take a social meal together. 


In the course of a short time it was found that Peter Fearless, 


(for that was the name of the fisherman alluded to) very much 


excelled as a speaker; that he had an extensive acquaintance 


with the scriptures; and had manifested on several occasions, | 
great zeal and self-denial, in openly calling sinners to repentance. 


Some of the friends therefore suggested that, as he was so well 
fitted, he ought to be wholly employed in persuading men to turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. His want of acade- 
mieal education they considered a high recommendation, inas- 
much as the work proposed was rather incompatible with 
gentility of habits, the airs and address of a gentleman, or a 
predilection in favour of affluent company. He was simply a 
christian fisherman. Although this party strongly object to allow 


any man to receive money for teaching at their meetings, at the | 
tame time they hold it proper to maifitain those who, in the | 


character of “labourers,” are employed all their time in going 


about teaching others. It is an opinion among them that while | 


the ‘‘ hireling” and the idler ought not to be supported, generally 
speaking, the man who devotes his whole time and energies to 
Promote the spiritual welfare of others, would without difficulty, 
meet with a remuneration equal to what any heavenly-minded 
minister would expect. From among themselves, therefore, in 
this case, the hire of this worthy labourer was casily raised. 

A brief sketch of his labours, for one week, will shew the 











| character of the man, and also the views which this party holds as 


to the plan of diffusing pure christianity over the world. 

Peter was a plain open-hearted man; had no pompous airs, nor 
affected any official dignity. He wore a plain brown coat, drab 
trowsers, and a light waistcoat, but no gloves. He would neither 
be Rev. nor Mr., if he could avoid it. ‘My name is Peter,” 
he would often say when persons attempted to address him by 
some clerical title. Being well acquainted with the plain truths 
of christianity, and anxious to make them bear upon the practices 
of society, instead of shutting himself up in a study; he was 
constantly among the people. In his teaching, he never took a 
text, nor divided his address into the form of a sermon; but out 
of the fulness of his heart he spoke to the people, warning 


i . 
them of the sins of which they were guilty, and persuading them 


torepent. In-door or out-door, whatever time of the year, it 
made no difference; and if he could not get a large meeting, so 
numerous are the idlers, he could always get a small one. 
Instead of living in a quiet genteel part of the town, he fixed his 
residence at Snow Hill, which he considered the centre of a dis- 
trict very much standing in need of being reformed. We will 
now follow him briefly through his week's labours. 


On Sunday morning he rose about six, and as his custom was, 
devoted a short time to prayer; he also read a chapter out of 
the Acts of the Apostles. At seven o'clock he went to the lamp 
post at the bottom of the street, which has a commanding view of 
a very poor depraved district, and there he commenced giving out 
a few tracts which brought a number of persons together, includ- 
ing some from the public house, and some from the lodging houses 


adjoining. He commenced addressing them in a very faithful and 
affectionate manner for about half an hour, while the tears were 
seen trickling down the cheeks of several old drunkards and of 
the women who attended. After spending about ten minutes de- 
bating withtwo orthree men who were declaiming against priest- 
craft, he returned to his house, took breakfast at eight o'clock, at 
which all his family, consisting of wife and four children, were 
present. The meal being finished, he began his fatherly instruc- 
tion to his family, after reading to them, from Luke vii., the pa- 
thetic address of Jesus to Simon the Pharisee. This being over, 
at nine o'clock, having requested his eldest son to take all the child- 
ren to the meeting house, excepting one boy who wished to 
accompany his father, he went out again, and held a meeting simi- 
lar to the other, at the bottom of Bridge-street, a point where all 
the roads meet, near the canal bridge. He had at least five hundred 
persons to hear him, most of whom appeared not to 
attend any place of worship. | Several poor men were heard to 
say “‘ we can understand this man; he talks to us in our own 
language ; he has no pride about him, and tells us plainly what we 
ought to do.” Being the beginning of October, he addresses them 
with his hat on; and according to his usual custom at this time of 
the year, keeps them only about half an hour. He then hasted 
down to the temperance hotel, to meet a reformed drunk- 
ard, with whom he spent the rest of the forenoon till twelve 
o'clock, in visiting the houses of drunkards, among whom were four 
notorious characters whom he had seen reeling in the streets the 
previous evening, and whose names,he had obtained. The last 
place he called at was in New Preston, bat on his way home he 
thought he might collect another congregation, which he suceeed- 
ed in doing at the end of Dale-street. and as it was betwixt 
twelve and one, many persons stopped to hear him who were re- 
turning from their places of worship. I ought to have stated that 
he keeps a white flag about a yard square, fixed upon a short 
wand, with joints like a lady ’s parasol, and in order to get meet- 
ings he sometimes sends a boy beforehand who‘fixes the flag at the 
place. On this flag are the words ‘* Reform Meeting here to-day 
at (12) o’clock—addressed by Peter Fearless.” 

He dined at home with his family at a little past one, and what 
was very pleasing after dinner, one of his boys sang very beautifully 
that well-known psalm from Dr. Watts, * Sweet is the work my 
God my King.” After spending some time at home, at half 
past two o'clock he with two of his boys; walked to the river 
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side. He stopped several times with groups of idle men, giving 
them a few tracts, and exhorting them to fice from the wrath to 
come. He also invited them to attend the meeting which he had 
arranged for at three o'clock, on the marsh, Arriving at the 
place, he took his stand on a large log of wood, and I should sup- 
pose was heard by persons coming and going, to the number of 
at least G6 or 700, At all these meetings he takes occasion to tell 
his hearers where the society to which he belongs holds its meet- 
ings, ana invites them to attend and join. As might be expected, 
a great deal of discussion followed his address; after getting away, 
he proceeded to the meeting-room in which his friends took tea 
together at half past four, Here he enjoyed himself much. He 
remained during the mecting, which commenced at six, and clos- 
ed a little before cight o’clock, and was much edified by the ad- 
dresses of his brethren, he taking no part except delivering a short 
exhortation, which occupied about ten minutes. It was his cus- 
tom to have a meeting every night in the week, at eight o'clock, 
Sundays not excepted. The places where these meetings were 
intended to be held the forthcoming week, he always fixed on 
the previous Saturday, and posted notices of the same at the places, 
as well as in other conspicuous parts ef the town. The meeting was 
held this evening under the lamp-post at Syke-hill, a place where 
he was certain to have a large number of hearers. At the close of the 
meeting he retired home, and after spending an hour or two in 
conversation with his family, he commended them all to the care 
of his Heavenly Father, and praying fervently for a blessing upon 
the labours of the day, he retired to rest; and thus closed 
the labows of Peter Fearless for the first day. 


Though the above exertions may starile some who are accus- 
tomed to hear modern ministers talk about their labours; yet 
I conceive it is not more than hundreds and thousands of persons 
daily perform in other departments, nor more than any man with 
2 good constitution may undertake with safety. As it respects 
speaking, we know that auctioneers and others have to speak 
continually, sometimes six, eight, or ten hours together. 

Monday morning till nine o'clock, was spent in reading and 
instructing his children at the breakfast table. This being an idle 
day, and many persons lounging in the streets, he sent the bell- 
man to announce that he intended delivering an address at ten 
o'clock, inthe Orchard. About 250 attended, and though the 
number was small, many were deeply affected. His speaking is 
plain, mostly in the conversational style, and abounding with inci- 
dents and facts, which he is constantly picking up: comparisons 
and parables, like those which Jesus delivered, are often brought 
in to illustrate his views. He never deals in polemics, nor in 
theological jargon ; plain, powerful, practical Christianity, adapted 
to the every day affairs of men, are the topics upon which he 
dwells. At eleven o'clock, he attended the town hall, not as an 
idle spectator, or to pass away an hour in witnessing the degrada- 
tion of his species; but, in the first place, to deliver hand-bills 
among the idlers who surrounded the door, and secondly, to get 
the names of those who were fined for drunkenness, or brought 
up under any other charge, in order to visit them at the first op- 
portunity. The afternoon, was spent in visiting several brick- 
crofts, and talking to the men who were employed. As he re- 
turned home, he was stopped two or three times by men in liquor, 
who called after him, and with whom he entered into conversation. 
After tea, he took a step to the workhouse, to be present at six 
o'clock when the inmates take supper. He read for them two or 
three psalms, and after supper, remained about twenty minutes 
talking to them in the most affectionate manner. His eight o'clock 
address was delivered this evening in the Temperance Hall, toa 
company of about 700 persons; in which he detailed much that 
he had seen on the Saturday evening and at the town hall that 
day. He also related the case of a man who had, the previous 
evening, fallen down stairs in a state of intoxication. He con- 
cluded by urging upon all his hearers repentance towards God, 
faithin the Lord JesusChrist, and a holy life. 


On Tuesday morning he rose earlier than usual, in order that 
he might have a fair opportunity of making his observations on 


r 
| 


the condition of the factory children. The morning was cold, 
and at half-past five he went down to London road, and sauntered 
about there, until all the workpeople, consisting principally of 
young women and children, to the number of 1600, had turned 
Salmon-street, leading up to Messrs. Swainson and Birley's, and 
Mr. Ryley’s factories. He thus felt what it was for young children 
to be called out of bed to work, soon after five o'clock these dark 
cold mornings; and he also heard to his grief, the depraved 
language which too many use who work in these places. This 
was all collected for the purpose of turning it to a good account 
at some future time, and also for affording him remarks in his 
numerous addresses. The forenoon was taken up in going through 
five or six dandy-loom shops, in which he distributed useful tracts. 
He usually takes the whole of the Tuesday afternoon to arrange 
his memoranda, and to answer the letters and enquiries, which 
he is in the habit of receiving. From tea time to eight o'clock 
on this day, he spent with his children, whom he had formed into 
a class for learning reading and English grammar. This being the 
regular weekly meeting of the temperance society, he attended 
at eight o'clock, and gave them a most interesting address. 


Wednesday.—His first call, after breakfast, was upon a jerry- 
lord, who had advertised alist of the most degrading sports for 
the following Monday ; for he could not satisfy his conscience unless 
he went and warned him of the evil he was committing. He visited 
several other bad cases on his way to a committee meeting which 


he had to attend, for distributing old made-up clothing and chaft 


beds to the poor. He was actively engaged here till dinner time. 


| About two o'clock, he attempted to collect a meeting in the Sham- 
' bles, with a view of addressing them, but in this he was unsuccess- 


ful. He got but a few hearers, and those few intent only upon 
folly and nonsense. Being the day when the cases of the poor are 
heard at the overseers’ office, with the permission of the board of 
guardians, he attended, to observe the condition of the poor, and 
to make himself fully acquainted with their circumstances, in order 
to increase his usefulness on other occasions. Te made a memo- 
randum of every case of any interest. From tea-time to eight 
was again spent with his family, for a musician, whom he had been 
the means of reforming, had engaged to come and gratuitously 
teach his children to sing. He felt much pleasure in joining 
them in this exercise. He addressed a considerable number this 
evening in Holding’s square, under thé lamp, notice of which, by 
his flag, had been fixed at the entrance all the day. 

The whole of Thursday forenoon was spent in a general visit. 
He called at a ship carpenter's yard, at the railway station, ata 
eurrier’s shop, at a tailor’s shop, at a livery stable, at a lime kiln, 
and at a bowling green; in all these places he entered into con- 
versation with those he met with, on their duty to God and to one 
another, exhorting them to fice from all evil. Some time back 
he formed the determination of visiting every house in Preston, 
and has since at every convenient opportunity, been carrying his 
intentions into effect. He has already visited two wards, and is 
beginning a third. This afternoon, being otherwise disengaged, 
he visited the whole of Queen-street, and part ef Willow-street. 
In each of these houses he gave a few words of wholesome 
advice, and urged apon the women especially, the duties of 
sobriety and of attending well to their families. From tea time 
to eight o'clock, he visited a few families, in the vicinity of 
his own house, and finished his day's labour by an address of about 
three quarters of an hour in the old Ranters’ chapel, in Lawson 
street. His usual plan is neither to have singing nor prayer it 
connexion with his addresses, and he maintains that in this, he 
is following the example of Christ ; he uniformly| recommends 
to all the duty of praying in the closet. He, however, is not 
bigoted on this point; for if he has tospeak where the parties 
desire devotional exercises, he offers no objection. — a 

On Friday forenoon he visited the workhouse school, and as he 
found it very inefficiently supplied with a teacher, he took the 
earliest opportunity of representing the same to the guardians, 
and succeeded in persuading them to appoint competent teacher 
who had been trained in the system of the British and Foreig» 
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school society. He also had engaged to meet a committee of ladies, 
who, by his persuasion, had agreed to visit every brothel in the 
town, with a view of reforming the inmates, and breaking up 
establishments so fatal to the morals and character of the people. 
In company with two respectable females he went to certain houses 
where they had previously visited and talked to the unfortunate 
inmates till several of them were seen weeping. It has since been 
ascertained, that three of these houses have been closed, and that 
not fewer than five of the inmates under the guardianship of these 
ladies, have abandoned their profligate course, and are now em- 
ployed in respectable avocations. Towards Friday, most of the 
weekly drunkards have become quite settled: he therefore made 
a number of calls upon such, about the dinner hour. He after- 
wards went and talked to the idlers about the fish-stones, a num- 
ber of whom were collected and likely to kick up a row. He 
suceceded in calming their tempers, and left them thanking him 
for his good advice. The rest of the day was spent in finally ar- 
ranging his papers, and answering several letters and communications 
which had been standing over. About tea time ‘ta Friend” from 
Liverpool called to see him, having heard of his indefatigable 
labours. He kindly stated that, as Peter had many opportunities 
of relieving the poor, he would place £5 in his hands for this 
purpose. Peter thanked him and gravely remarked, ‘‘I know no 
people more liberal or more clear of bigotry than many of the 
rich Friends ; but I must be faithful to you and say, that they are 
rather too fond of ease. Were you to visit twenty or thirty cel- 
lars or garrets on a Sunday or any other time, in your own town, 
(and I know there are many streets were you would find dreadful 
cases of misery) it would be attended with some self-denial, but 
I think it would afford you fine opportunities of distributing your 
bounty with advantage, and would be acting like one of the real 
disciples of Him who ‘‘ went about doing good.” _Peter held his 
evening meeting at eight o'clock in a school room down Marsh- 
Jane, though being Friday night, it was not well attended. 
On Saturday forenoon he visited five sick persons; for al- 
though it was a settled maxim with him that it was much more 
important to instruct and reform the living than the dying, he did 
not, as occasion served, neglect visiting the sick, though this daty 
was more generally attended to by the other members of the so- 
ciety, who had no public engagements. He has often observed 
that it is of infinitely greater importance to make men christians 
early in life, that they may live to God and for the good of the 
world, than to allow them to run on to ruin, and at last to visit 
and try to buoy them up with a death ded repentance. He main- 
tained that man will be judged according to his life rather than his 
confessions on a dying pillow. During the forenoon he also 
visited the lock-up and the prison, and ascertained in the latter» 
the exact time when the confinement of certain individuals would 
expire, whose names he entered in lis memorandum book, with 
the imtention of seeing them upon their release. For some time 
he had been anxious to provide a play ground for youth, where 
proper rules might be enforced and quarrelling prevented. Hav- 
ing obtained leave from the corporation to play on the fine open 
piece of ground fronting the House of Recovery, a shed was 
erected for general convenience. In,the afternoon, the day being 
fine, he invited the scholars belonging to several schools to 
meet him. About 500 boys and girls assembled early on 
the spot, many of whom would have been idling in the streets, and 
the afternoon was gaily spent at cricket play, driving the hoop, 
shuttle-cock, running, leaping, &c. In the course of the after- 
noon, a procession was formed, which moved round the lanes, 
headed by a few boys playing their instruments, and a flag, on 
which was inscribed, “‘ rational recreation.” A party of the boys 
at intervals formed a choir, and sang several interesting pieces. 
At the close of the procession, they formed a square at the front 
of the shed, where P. Fearless, in his usual kind and unaffected 
manner, for about fifteen minutes, addressed them on the advan- 
tages of eonducting themselves with propriety, and attending 
strietly to the duties which they owed to their parents and to all 
men, After three hearty cheers, they dispersed and went home, 


highly delighted, and anxious for the retarn of a similar Saturday 
afternoon. Peter for some time had tried in vain to raise a meet- 
ing on the Saturday evening, similar to those held on other even- 
| ings. He had also long lamented the uncontrollable influence 
| of the public houses on this night, and was determined if possible, 
to provide an antidote. With the help of a few friends, he had 
got up a sort of musical soiree, in the temperance hall, attended 
| by the temperance band, and select parties of singers, and at which, 
| short and useful addresses were also delivered. This was the 
| third meeting, which seemed to give great satisfaction, and had 





the effect of preventing a great number, especially young persons, 
| from attending the public houses and the jerry shop dancing rooms. 
| The hall was neatly ornamented with evergreens, and mottoes on 
coloured paper; the meeting commenced at seven and closed at 
ten—admission one penny, which usually covered all the expenses, 
He attended ov this occasion and before they broke up he gave 
them an appropriate exhortation. After this, till eleven o'clock, 
he perambulated the streets, making his observations in the 
market, and near the public houses and pawn shops. He counted 
the exact number of drunken men that he saw in the streets in 
an hour and a quarter, from ten to a quarter past eleven, which 
was forty-seven, being less than one half of what he had noticed 
in the same time six weeks ago. 

Thus ended the week’s work of P. Fearless, a minister of the 
primitive order. As he returned home and took his chair, his 
wife observed, ‘* Really Peter, I am afraid you will kill yourself 
with so much exertion ; and I think you might make less serve.” 
‘* My dear,” he replied, * you labour, I fear, under the common 
mistake, that ministers should do little or nothing beyond preach- 
ing two or three sermons on the Sunday; at any rate, that it 
would be monstrous to suppose that they should work like 
ploughmen, husbandmen, or shepherds; or follow their labour 
so assiduously as tradesmen; but I have ‘ not so learned Christ.’ 
Even at this late hour I notice all the drapers and others, busy 
behind their counters ; they will be there till twelve o'clock, and 
most of them have made as many hours to the day as I have done 
throughout this week. When I read of Paul labouring ‘ night and 
day ;’ and when I find my Lord so engaged, as not to have time to 
eat bread; and when I see the masses of people like sheep with- 
out a shepherd; and when I know that I am able to do this 
work ; and that a special blessing is promised to those who turn 
many to righteousness, J could not do less; I only regret that I 
cannot do five times more, and that every man, weman, and child, 
in Preston, °is not be made to hear the’ voice of that gospel, 
which proclaim ‘on earth, peace and good-will to man,’ and 
which commands all men, every where, to repent. It may easily 
be done, but not until we have a change in our religious ministry."’ 
Those who admire Peter Fearless, let them, in the sphere in 
which they move, go and do likewise ! . 





FAMILY ECONOMY IN LITTLE TINGS. 

Mn. Perers isa clerk in an office, with an income of only £80 
a year. He has several children, and so far has brought them 
up decent and respectable ; and for probity and general good con- 
duct he has almost evety body’s good word. He married a young 
woman just turned twenty, without any fortune, but what was 
better, she was industrious, and careful ; and though rather high- 
spirited, she was at all times willing to be taught, provided it 
was done judiciously and with kindness. The following conver- 
sation which took place one evening betwixt this happy couple, 
may afford useful hints to many others. 

“ Betty, my love,” observed Mr. Peters to his wife, as they 
were seated facing each other at the parlour fire, “‘ you know 
our income is not large ; and I am anxious that we should appear 
respectable and keep out of debt—you are a thorough-going 
economist, and it is well for me that you are so; I wish merely}to 
say a word or two to direct the exercise of this principle in detail, 
and especially to assist you in teaching servant Jenny such like 
lessons as you have been taught yourself.” 
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** Very well, John, I know you are a bit of a cot; but you are 
no worse for that ; what is it you have got to suggest ?”’ This was 
delivered not with all the pleasantry in the world, but appeared to 
spring from a notion thatshe knew her duty without his interferenee. 

**T think in the first place, we had better sell that pig and buy 
a cow, it makes a deal of dirt; takes a considerable sum to keep 
it; and feeding is now so dear, that if every thing was calculated, 
I don't think there would be much profit. There is a nice shed 
built ready for a cow; we could have our own and neighbour 
Dobson's peelings, and these with our cold potatoes, and other 
odds and ends, bits of bread, and porridge, which the children 
leave in a morning, would help wonderfully, so that its licking 
would cost us very little. I ean get her into a good pasture for 
Gs. a week, and I have made a calculation that she will be very 
profitable to us indeed; and how nice it will be to have warm 
milk in a morning for the children and to have our own butter. 

** That is just what I always wanted,” said the good lady, whose 
countenance had been brightening as her husband detailed the 
advantages of the cow. ‘* Yes; nothing makes so plentiful a 
house as a cow, besides it is healthy to go about; and as for the 
pig, I care not how soon I part with it.” 

Mrs. Peters being thus got into a guod cue, the husband 
proceeded to notice a number of other little matters in some such 
way as follows :— 

**T was in Mrs. James's the other day, and from what I saw, I 
could not help recollecting what you said that some women are so 
thoughtless as even to nurse their children with their very best 
gowns on.” 

** But you never saw me do this; I am too much afraid of my 
things; Mrs. J. has had three new shawls fer me cne, and yet my 
old one is as goodas her last. If every body was as careful as I am, 
there would be no need to complain, but really, servants, of all 
others, are the worst to manage. I ordered Jenny to rake the 
fire with a turf last night; but instead of this, she threw a box 
of coals on the fire, and burned as many in the night-time, as 
would have served our parlour all day.” 

**The better plan my dear, is to let the fire go out altogether, 
and to provide a box of lucifers and some nice kindling chips 
or sticks, and let these be put in the oven over night, so that they 
may be quite dry. Raking the fire makes so much dirty work.” 

** Very well,” replied the good wife, ‘‘I am agreeable either 
way, if we can save any thing, for there is great need of it. Have 
you got anything else you would like to name, for I must go, the 
children are beginning to be restless, they want to go to bed.” 


“*A few other matters which I will mention, though they are 
not very important-—Instead of having the shreads and patches in 
different places, Lghould like them all in one place. I had to 
buy a bit of cloth the other day to repair my coat, which might 
have been saved, for I afterwards found a piece exactly the same 
in the bottom drawer. By the bye I don’t think the tailor sent 
one bit back of my last suit, so that when we want some of the 
same for repairs we shall have none.” 


** Talways take care,” replied Mrs. P., ‘to tell the tailors to 
return what is to spare, or else I should not have had those pieces 
hy me that I got made some time since into caps for three of the 
Jads. Tailors will keep what is over unless they are told 
to the contrary. Yes,” she continued, ‘* the draper may sometimes 
cut off half a quarter or a quarter over and that is all lost if we 
do not get it returned.—Oh, there is another thing I should like 
you to attend to; it is a nice peddling job for you these winter 
nights—I mean patching the lads’ clogs; you see how they are 
wearing at the toes and heels, and if they are not mended, they 
will want clogging again directly.” 

“That I will attend to for certain ; for while you sit up on a 
Saturday night, till ten o'clock, mending stockings, it would be 
inconsistent in me to talk about economy, and yet to neglect the 
clogs.” 








few women do this, but I learned it of my grandmother, and she 
was a right careful old woman.” 

Two of the children came running in just as the conversation 
was going on, when the father said, ‘‘ Come Harry, I have a 
little job for you, you must make us some paper lights.” With 
that he took an old copy book, and cutting one of the leaves into 
three, made that number of parts, and then folded each neatly up 


| and gave them to the boys asa sample. ‘‘ Can't we do without them” 
| said the youngest boy. 


**No my darling,” said the mother, 
**they will prevent the servant sticking the candle into the 


‘bars and wasting it ; besides they are useful to run into the pan- 
| try with for any odd thing we may want.” 


With'this, the children began, and made all the paper which father 
had given them into paper lights. ‘‘ Where have you put them ?” 
cried the father when they had finished. “ Into the table drawer 
sir.” ‘* That is not a suitable place, they will all get wasted or 
lost if they are put there. A place for every thing you 
know, and that should be a suitable place ; I think you had better 
make a sinall box of strong paper, put them in, and let it stand 
on the kitchen side-board.” 

“Is under the sofa a proper place for a crust of bread,” 
one of the youngsters here exclaimed, ‘‘I found one, and it was 
William that put it there.” 

**I dare say it was; he is but a little boy and does not yet 
know his duty—you should always eat all your crusts; and if 
you find any, put them into the pig’s trough. 

Here the mother could not help throwing in a remark. ‘‘ The 
servants not only waste the eandles, by lighting them at the fire, 
but when they clean the candlesticks, they let all the tallow go 
into the fire; now I have told them many a time to save it in a 
pot, for when mixed with oil, it is capital for the children’s clogs. 

** Come children, you must now all go to bed,” said the kind 
mother to the little ones who were playing on the sofa. 

** But may we not have a little bread and butter first?” said 
Harry, ‘it is a long time since we had our porridge.” 

The mother, after a short pause, replied, ‘‘ I am afraid we have 
no bread but that which was baked this afternoon, and it is 
extravagant to cut new bread. There are a few cold potatoes, 
which I hear Susanah is warming up for supper, if you ask 
her she will give you a few, though you should not need any 
thing after your porridge.” 

After this the conversation dropped, and the good wife went 
up stairs to put the bairns to bed. The husband was pleased that 
he had succeeded so well in bringing on the converation ina way 
so calculated to benefit yet not to give offence. 

He that is careful in the midst of plenty is not likely to come 
to want. 





ADVANTAGES OF EXTEMPORANEOUS 
SPEAKING. 


Tne great design of communicating with each other by the faculty 
of speech is to convey useful instruction to, and produce a bene- 
ficial impression upon each other's minds. This is frustrated 
when errors are committed either as to matter or manner. It is 
almost unnecessary to remark, that as to the former, the tongue, 
instead of being the instrument of good, is often, as emphatically ex- 
pressed, ‘‘a world of iniquity.” It is truly painful to notice so 
important a faculty as the tongue employed in producing so much 
evil. 

But as to the exercise of speech in giving even the best instruc- 
tion, very much depends upon the mode adopted. Instead of 
making every sound of the voice tell to some valuable purpose, 
the exertions of some men are almost lost. This brings me (o 
the main object of this paper, which is, to shew the superiority of 
extempore speaking over that of reading. 1 was first led in my 
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“* Yes, I both mend the stockings, and heel them I never let a 


new pair be put on till I have darned the heels right well ; very | 








own family, to remark the difference betwixt reading a chapter 
to the children, and giving them a short conversational address. 
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From my observations I found, that in one case scarcely any 
impression was made, and very little information communicated, 
while the other plan of talking to them was attended with the most 
satisfactory effects. And I am strongly convinced that the best 
plan of family instructionis not to read, but to talk to the company, 
and to quote Scripture passages either as the foundation of our 
remarks, or as illustrative and confirmative of the precepts en- 
joined. In doing this, passing events and the incidents of the day 
may be beneficially interwoven" in the discourse. A thoughtful 
father will keep a memorandum book, and note down before hand 
as occasion serves, the various topics upon which he purposes to 
make his observations, and the various incidents which will make 
them interesting. 


These remarks are also directly applicable to the methods of 
imparting religious instruction. I have long been convinced that 
the modern sermonic form of teaching is not the best, and is at va- 
riance with primitive example; while the practice of reading dis- 
courses, whether in the sermon form or not, is to a great extent 
wasting the time and energies of the speakers, and disappointing 
the just expectations of the hearers. Take two men of the same 
talent, and let one read a precompésed discourse, and the other ad- 
dress the people extemporaneously from the feelings of his heart, 
and the effects upon the hearers will be so obvious as to leave no 
doubt of the comparative merits of the two plans. And it is really 
to be regretted, that tyrant custom should deprive religion of 
the common-sense advantages which every other system is forward 
to embrace. In reading, instead of the living instructor throwing 
out his feelings and opening his own heart to the people, you re- 
gard the individual as a mere pulpit instrument, a sort of auto- 
maton, who, like the organ, is to take his turn in reading what 
was composed under no special excitement created for the oc- 
easion, and which may or may not be the man’s own composition. 
One half is not understood; and that which the penetrating may 
comprehend, wants that vivacity and energy which a man’s own 
words, coming from his heart, always possess. Is it not a shame 
to see people asleep in a place of worship? and yet, under the 
present formal, tedious, abstract, uninteresting method of teaching 
by reading sermons, they cannot help it. You will see an 
assembly of people listening with intense interest for two hours, 
to a public lecture, or a debate ; and yet the same party would be 
asleep over a thirty minutes, discourse on religion, delivered in 
the modern style ; and yet ifreligion were wrested from its ab- 
stract character, and made to blend with all the actions and move- 
ments in society, what is there that could be rendered more inter- 
esting than addresses on this subject, if rightly managed ? 
During the last winter, we had a weekly gratuitous lecture, and I 
could not help noticing the different effects produced by those 
who delivered extempore addresses, and those who read them. 
Instead of learning the art of composing sermons, or that of reading 
them, I would advise the teachers of the people, to store their minds 
well with the will of God, to take a strong view of their obligation 
to make all the people understand it and feel it ; and to mix every 
day with all ranks of the people, observing their habits, and be- 
coming acyuainted with their real condition, and then when 
they stand up in public they will feel no need of a book, or of 
the “‘ skeletons” which are now published for their assistance. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak; and the 
individual,'who, after making repeated attempts, finds himself un- 
able to interest the people in this way, had better relinquish the 
profession as one for which he is not qualified. Let the office of 
instructing the people be open and free and let christians see the 
importance of having all classes instructed in such a way as is cal- 
culated, not merely to keep up a form, but to make the people 
really wiser and better; and my decided opinion is, that those 
teachers will be most useful who make no sermons, and who deli- 
ver their instructions in a plain, distinct, conversational style. I 
was lately told by a friend that there is but one bishop in Ireland 
that will allow his clergy to preach without a book. Do we need 
to wonder therefore, at the slow progress of the established reli- 
gion in that country, although supported by the state ? 
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A SIMPLE ILLUSTRATION OF A GRAND TRUTH. 


Facts are to fancies, what a good dinner is to dreaming of at 
dinner under the influence of an empty stomach. On conduct 
and comfort, most easy is it to construct elaborate theories, and 
give very plausible advice. But facts excel speculation, “as 
wisdom excelleth folly.” Here is a case in point. Two old 
friends, fond of dispute, wedded to particular notions, and 
deeply read in the art of maintaining through any period of time, 
and against any number of difficulties, the theory espoused, had 
proceeded to a very considerable length in a discussion, that 
seemed by no natural and necessary tendency to point to any 
termination. Argument was added to argument, suggestion to 
suggestion, and assumption to assumption, till the aggregation of 
evidence for and against, would, if formed of any thing as 
tangible as gossamer, and fairly piled upon each other, have 
extended a very considerable way towards the stars. Scripture 
too, was copiously quoted; but of course, as is usually the case, 
the selection and interpretation were most judiciously and ingeni- 
ously made to suit the necessity and demand of each peculiar 
ease. Not only did one quote and construe in direct opposition 
to the other, and thus compel the bible to say yes and no, to the 
same question, and pronounce the same proposition true and 
false at the same time ; but each man quoted and expounded the 
record in favour of, and in opposition to, the very same opinion, 
making revelation alter its aspect, its spirit, and its laws, just as 
the eye that gazed upon it underwent mutations. Their contro- 
versy would have been concluded for the night as it had often 
been closed before, by the want of time, not the want of words; 
by the command of sleep, not the injunctions of reason and con- 
viction, had they been left to their own old-fashioned way of it. 
But they were not alone in their glory. A third party had heard 
their wordy war, had witnessed this beating of the air—he 
interfered. 

Having animadverted briefly, pointedly, and convincingly, upon 
the folly and mischief of resting the great issues of life on mere 
visionary conjecture, periling the character of God on a hair- 
drawn assumption of imagination, he offered to give them a plain 
statement which would demonstrate, that, despite all theories, 
lamentations, and insinuated impeachments of heaven's arrange- 
ments, pleasures, derived from anxious thrilling anticipations, are 
not necessarily counterbalanced by the pains of disappointment, 
arising out of the non attainment of the object sought. The story 
then told, which was somewhat lengthy, and not a little affecting 
in the manner in which it was related, is in substance this. The 
narrator had been married, and become the father of a son and a 
daughter. The former had died in early infancy, immediately 
aftér the dissolution of its mother. The widower had employed 
his surviving child, as the most efficient instrument his reason, 
affection, and hope could render her, for mitigating the miseries 
which his severe loss, by the death of a young, handsome, and 
amiable, as well as talented wife, was powerfully calculated, and 
almost resistlessly tending to spread along the pathway of 
his being. Not futile were his efforts. The little one gave 
much promise. She amply repaid all labour lavished on her 
tuition. By every one she was beloved. And the secret of this 
was, that she was very fond of all persons who came with civility 
in her way. Her father spared nor pains, nor expense, to 
evolve and mature all her fine susceptibilities, and varied and 
shining talents. She advanced to her eighteenth year, without 
mingling scarcely a perceptible bitter in that overflowing cup of 
worldly bliss, which by her deeds, dispositions, and attainments, 
she daily and hourly presented to her parent's lips. As his 
exertions were thus crowned with an increasing series of suc- 
cessful issues, his anticipations multiplied and enlarged. Over 
schemes without number, had he with rapture cast his mental eye. 
According to each, his daughter was to be great, good, and 
happy. From each he largely extracted present pleasure as 
proof and pledge of future greater enjoyment. In vision the 
father had seen his daughter admired by many of the other sex, 
become the wife of one who was as rich in mental and moral 
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endowments as he was in worldly wealth ; and live the attractive 
centre of a large circle of gratified and grateful friends. But 
this source of hope, this prop of a thousand glowing anticipations, 
this father’s all in all, became the victim and martyr of consump- 
tion, and sank into the grave ere she had seen her nineteenth 
birthday; and yet not before she had suffered and been reduced 
enough to bring not only her own mind, bat even that of her 
passionately fond father to desire strongly that her afflictions 
might be closed by death. The relater added, that the manner 
in which his mind was, during his daughter's iliness, diverted from 
the plans with which he had for years so greatly delighted 
himself, had prevented the shock from being so severely terrible, 
had immeasurably weakened the force of the disappointment, and 
rendered it impossible that the pains occasioned by the failure of 
his scheme, could make any comparative approach towards 
balancing the pleasures which he had actually realized by antici- 
pation. The hopes by which he had for so considerable a period 
been animated, had not been followed by the tangible things to 
which they pointed. But the exquisite delights of hope had been 
positive and real. His gain had therefore been great. 

This was to the two interminable disputants an entirely new 
aspect of the subject of human happiness, as affected by hopes 
and disappointments. But even they, strongly predisposed as 
they were, to combat every proposition that squared not with 
their previous notions, could not at least just then, hit on any 
plausible mode of attempting to prove the principle propounded 
untrue. Nay, they even admitted, (a difficult task for habitual 
grumblers) that many persons are too apt to overlook, and sink 
all the thrilling enjoyments of past hope, under present disap- 
pointment. But— 

“ Hope springs eternal in the humau breast, 
Man never is,—but always fo be bless't.” 

More happiness arises from anticipation than from possession. 
Nor is the number of pleasurable emotions excited by hope, in 
the least diminished by subsequent pains. ‘The sunshine of 
summer is not rendered unreal, or even chilling, by the frosts 
and storms of winter. The things that are, can never be made 
to become the things that never existed. Even Almighty power 
could not accomplish the task of causing the generations of men 
who have dwelt on earth, not to have lived. Now so of the 
pleasures of hope. They have had a real being ; and while they 
lived gave delights as solid as those which any other agencies 
supply. And unless failures and disappointments are more potent 
than Omnipotence, they are powerless to convert pleasure that 
has been, into that which has not been. And he who talks as 
if present pain annihilated past pleasure, is, in that particular 
instance at least, as low down the scale of rationality as he who 
having had a good dinner each day in the week, but being dinner- 
less on Sunday, should solemnly maintain, that minus one meal 
destroyed plus six meals, and demonstrated that he could not 
have hada dinner at all during the week. This is the too com- 
mon logic of life. ‘‘ I have had a thousand pleasures of hope 
and anticipation, if I can only attain this one object ; but if I fail, 
these thousand pleasures were not pleasures but pains.” Strange 
reasoning, for reasonable (?) beings. Rather— 

“Let man conform his mind 
To every changing state; 

Be hopeful now, and now resigned, 
And the great issue wait 


Cc. C- 





NOTICES AS TO CHILDREN. 


Bewne very fond of children, I frequently notice their little tricks, 
which other people might think altogether unworthy of remark. 
The power of imitation seems to be the leading faculty of children 
of premature age, and hence how very important is it to let them 
see, and come in contact with, as little evil and as much good as is 
possible. 

It is example, more than other influence, that forms the character. 
“‘T'll bet you a guinea,” said one of my boys to another, “‘ you 
cannot seal that letter.” This was the first time I had ever heard 
him make such a remark, and the probability is he had heard it at 





school or in the street. Young Frank saw me file some letters 
one day, and he would not be content till I allowed him to put a 
few pieces of paper on the same file. Again, several of them 
made a shop With chairs and a board; and with cut apples and 
wood bricks, and a small penny scale bought from a hawker, they 
were, according to their notions, carrying on a large stroke of 
business. I remember well when I was about eight years of age, 
forming a plantation of about a foot square where the pavement 
had been worked up at the front pf the house; I planted it with 
sprigs of myrtle and other greens, and I doubt whether, for 
an hour or two, I did not prize this little spot, which I gazed 
upon as beautiful, more than the country squire does his extensive 
preserves. So'strong is the power of imitation, that I read an 
account of a little boy, in America, having seen his father kill a 
sheep, going into the house, taking a knife, and attempting the 
life of alittle infant lying in the cradle. Among other strange 
imitations, some children, one day, were exhibiting in miniature 
a man hanging on a gallows! 


Children are pleased with almost every new object they 
behold, however trifling. I have noticed them peeping at their 
own likenesses, ou the face of polished buttons on a gentleman's 
coat, and in the bright knob fixed on the drawers of a ward. 
robe ; and also admiring fire in the garden, reflected through the 
parlour window. They are fond of carrying umbrellas, or any 
thing showy or noisy. A bit of coloured paper and a stick make 
a fine flag, and any hollow vessel will serve for a drum. They 
make boats of paper, and pussy-cats of pocket handkerchiefs ; they 
build castles of books, and make dinners of bits of bread. Their 
fondness for noise, Curtis assures us, is a salutary provision of na- 
ture, and highly contributes to health. This leads them to prefer 
the infant or the British school, to the old dame or village school 
system. 

They are much pleased with toys, but they generally use them 
like puss does the mouse ; after playing with them for a while, 
they break them to pieces. I always grudge money laid out in this 
way, and when I go from home, instead of buying perishable toys, 
I bring them some useful articles of clothing, or a book, a 
map, or something connected with their progress in learning. It is 
also very inconsiderate to allow children to make toys of useful 
kitchen utensil:. I have seen a snuff-tray beaten to pieces by a 
child; a gig-whip broken into two; a botanical book with 
plates defaced; and chimney-piece ornaments destroyed. 

They are exceedingly fond of all kinds of living creatures. This, 
added to a wanton cruelty, leads lads to take birds’ nests, and 
hunt rats, and shoot birds. Children are delighted to ride ona 
donkey or a horse, to feed the ducks and hens, to pull the cow's 
paps, and to keep rabbits or pigeons. Some will caress the kittens 
with great fondness, and others would give all they possess for a 
young whelp. They are much pleased to see the gold fish swim 
in the glass globe, and the little canary hop about in his cage ; 
they would feed and nurse a nest of half-feathered birds with all 
the tenderness of a mother. A little bird that died was carefully 
interred by our little folks with all due solemnity. How delighted 
are they to chase the butterfly, and to notice the busy bee gather- 
ing honey from the flowers. The chirping of the cricket is music 
in their ears. Sheep and lambs are generally favourites with 
children, and shew the harmlessness of their dispositions. 

Children are not slow to distinguish betwixt right and wrong ; 
and if not checked, are generally ready to avenge that which is 
evil, especially if done to themselves. ‘*I owe that lad a beat- 
ing,” said an urchin to another, and doubtless was waiting a fair 
opportunity of discharging the obligation; and unless children are 
constantly impressed with the truth, that punishment belongeth to 
the Lord, they will grow up with the idea that they ought to ren- 
der to every one the punishment he desorves. ‘‘ Should Elizabeth 
tell a story, father ?”. said young Alfred, who is four years old. 
** Oh certainly not,” was the father’s reply. ‘* But she did, father ; 
she said somebody wanted me in the sitting room when they did 
not.” ‘“‘ It is wrong” added father, “ to tell lies, and I will speak 
to Elizabeth about it.” ‘Toward got caned for going out of 
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the school without leave” said Jem one evening; upon which 
Alfred replied ‘‘that was stealing out, was it not father?” 

He has not the genuine feelings of a father who would consider 
it beneath him to play familiarly with his children. How pleased 
are my little folks when I run with them round the garden, affect 
to put them into the lock-up, or sit calling out words for them to 
spell, and exhibit the meanings in their own actions. Parents 
should always try to secure the affections of their offspring, and 
this is the best guarantee for consistent and sincere obedience. 
Father,” said little Frank,” one night, “J will do whatever you 
tell me to do."* TI remember a woman who was frequently cross- 
ed by her husband, observe ‘‘ I would do anything for a good 
word,” and I believe this will be found to hold good in reference 
to children. Goiuvg up the street, a man and his wife were talk- 
ing toa lad twelve years of age. Among the rest I heard one of 
them cali him a ‘* blockhead.” If he be one, a very unlikely mode, 
thought I, of making him anything better. Children should not be 
compelled to do their duty by a stern voice, by threats, or menace, 
but if possible, by deference to’ the authority and respect for the 
wishes of their parents. They should never be punished for ac- 
cidents. A little pleasantry and excitement should always be 
connected with their instruction; they are not likely to obey 
willingly what they hear with pain. 


Much, very much, might be added as to the interesting habits | 


| ister, to the neglect of the poor—if religion consist in these 


of children, and the best mode of training their youthful minds. 
The above are what occur to me at present; but it isa subject 
which may be resumed with advantage. 


A tthe stn tase 


CLERICAL PRESENTS. 

I cannor help fearing that our religion is fast degenerating into 
mere fashion and money getting; and that instead of doing 
“ the will of God from the heart,” and hoping for our reward in 
heaven, we are just contenting ourselves with following the 
beaten track however absurd, and drawing all the money which 
should be given to the poor, to raise splendid buildings and enlarge 
the salaries of religious teachers. It is remarkable that in the 
primitive days, all the collections we read of, were for the poor ; 
but now although collections never cease, none of them are for that 
purpose. Ihave frequently expressed my objections to clerical 
presents, and as I have a very decided opinion upon this subject, 
I shall here introduce the following observations which I published 
some time ago. 

I cannot resist the opportunity which the recent app *ar- 
ance of certain paragraphs in the papers affords, of draw- 
ing particular attention to a practice which seems to be gaining 
ground—that of making splendid and public presents to ministers 
of ** purses of gold,” “silver cups,” ** massive pieces of silver 
plate,” &e. upon the ground of * respect for their private cha- 
racter, and the satisfactory manner in which they have performed 
their religious duties.” I think the New Testament will bear me 
out in asserting, that a minister of Christ ought neither to desire 
nor receive, in consideration of his services, either we clth or 
worldly honours. Christianity is the most extensive system of 
benevolence that ever was made known, and every agent in carry- 
ing forward its objects is supposed to be disinterested, looking 
only for that reward which is promised in heaven. Attend to the 
example of Jesus; look at his apostles, and notice their uniform 
rejection of worldly honours, although their cause might have 
seemed more likely to prosper by the admission of such auxili- 
aries. Religion (modified to suit the purpose) has now become 
the plaything of the opulent classes, and what can they do less 
than reward, in a suitable manner, those who please them? If 
teachers laboured like the aportles, whojare compared to ploughmer, 
thrashers, shepherd:, soldiers, and labouring men, as a matter of 
necessity they must be maintained; but there is a vast difference 
betwixt this and making their office a pecuniary speculation, or 


defacing its spirituality by clothing it with the honours of the 
world. 


Religious tcachers, from their professed connexion with 
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are accustomed to dwell, gain an ascendancy over men’s minds 
which no other class of persons can command. Religious in- 
struction, given by an active, a zealous, a consistent teacher, 
seldom fails to draw forth the respect and admiration of the 
hearers. Reason approves of this, but superstition makes a bad 
The history of the church abundantly displays the 
unlimited confidence which has been placed in the clergy, and the 
And who is there, 
judging from every day facts, that will not say that this confidence 
has been misplaced, this liberality badly applied; and 
that, in general, the infusion of wealth has been the means of 


use of it. 
unbounded liberality exercised towards them. 
and 


retarding and corrupting religion? If religion consisted in giv- 
ing to young men a liberal education and the accomplishments of 
a gentleman,—in building splendid places of worship, and orna- 


menting them after the fashion of the world,—in arranging, 


| numbering, and letting off the pows,Hike cottage houses—in afford- 


ing a good seat for the rick, and the poor a seat behind the door, 
—in providing a fine-toned organ, and sweet musical instruments, 
animate and inanimate,—a dashing preacher, with gown and 
bands, a well dressed head, and the display of a gold ring upon 
one of his fingers,—in his seclusion from the bustling and busy 
scenes of life, and the mere performance of his Sunday duties, 
and a few visits through the week to his friends,—in draining all 
the money that can possibly be raised for the chapel and the min- 


things, then what we see passing before our eyes is in character, 
| and those who wanta ministry equaily as respectable as any of 


their rival sects, do well to set off their merits by presenting the 
For many 


. . . . ” 
man of their choice with “a purse of sovereigns. 


| years I have had an opportunity of reading the religious magazines : 
_and if all the letters, essays, and paragraphs, which have ap- 
peared in these works, intended to stimulate the people to be 


more liberal, to increase their giving (o ministers, were col- 
Like 


‘* foreign intelligence” in a newspaper, though without a title, 


lected, I wonder how many volumes they would make. 


it seems to be a standing article, and for which, no doubt, the 
editors receive the gratitude aud best wishes of their clerical 
readers. 

The following are a selection of clerical presents. Ido not 
suppose they are extraordinary instances, but are those which I 
have just happened to note down, three of them within a week. 

The parishioners of Aldingham, near Ulverston, have presented 
a splendid silver cup to the Rev. J. Sonard, D.D., rector, as a 


token of respect for his unwearied exertions in his religious duties 


and his munificent charity to the poor and needy. 

A purse, containing a hundred sovereigus, was presented to the 
Rev. Herbert Allkin, one of the curates of the parish church of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, as a token of the esteem and respect for his 
private character, and the satisfactory manner in which he has 
performed his religious duties. 

We have been much gratified by inspecting, at the shop of 
Messrs. Olivants, a massy piece of silver plate, which has been 
prepared for presentation to the Rev. R. A. Rawsthorne, A.M., 
rector of Warrington, as a token of the respect and esteem in 
which that gentleman is held by his parishioners. It consists of a 
richly chased candelabria, nearly three feet high, which, by a most 
ingenious contrivance, may be converted at pleasure into an 
epergne, or may be so arranged as to answer the doable purpose 
of epergne and condelabria at the same time, without affecting 
the beauty of either. 
triangular, and in one compartment are engraved the arms of the 


The base of this splendid piece of plate is 


reverend gentleman, with the motto, “‘Furtiter et Fide citer,” while 
the other two bear an inscription, of which the following is a copy: 
* Presented to the Rev. Robert Atherton Rawsthorne, A.M., by 
his parishioners and friends, in testimony of their high respect, and 
esteem for his public character and conduct, as well as his private 
worth, evinced in a benevolent and conscientious discharge of his 
clerical duties, and in an uniformly kind and conciliating deport- 
ment to all classes, during the twenty-four years he has filled the 
office of Rector of Warrington.” 





another world, and from the solemn subjects upon which they 


Each of these compartments is surmounted hy 2 female figure of 
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classical design and exquisite finish, bearing a wreath which sur- 
rounds the pedestal, and adds to the beauty of the whole. The 
value of thisZelegant preseut is about £180. We understand 
that a public dinner will be held on the day of the presentation, 
but we have not heard where the ceremony is to take place.— 
Manchester Courier. 

The Rev. Robert Jack, D.D., minister of the chapel in Man- 
chester connected with the Secession Church of Scotland, has heen 
presented by his congregation and others with the sum of six hun- 
dred guineas, as a testimony of their respect for his character, and 
of their gratitude for his long and able ministrations among them. 

A piece of plate, for which £228 was subscribed by the church 
of the Rev. John Clayton, was presented on new Year's day by 
the Lord Mayor, of which the following is a description : —It 
consists of a vase, and two waiters. The vase is of silver, richly 
gilt in dead and burnished gold, 21 inches high, and weighs 223 
ounces. The cover is surmounted with the arcanthus leaf, upon 
which stand the three characteristic virtues, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Beneath is a wreath of palm leaves, and at the edge a 
bold border of flowers and scrolls. The body occupied on one 
side by a bas-relief copy from Raphael's cartoon of Paul preaching 
at Athens, and on the reverse is the following inscription, in va- 
rious styles of writing: —‘‘ To the Rev. John Clayton, who for 
forty-eight years sustained, with distinguished acceptance, fidelity, 


and usefulness, the interesting and responsible office of pastor of | 


the church and congregation assembling for divine worship at the 
Weigh-house meeting, Little Eastcheap, this tribute of affection- 
ate regard was, on his retirement, presented by the people of his 
charge, in testimony of their love for his person, of their veuera- 
tion for his character, and of their gratitude for the many advan- 
tages, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, which, by his instrumen- 
tality, were conferred upon them by the’great Head of the Church.” 

The reward which ministers ought to look for, like the work 
which they ought to perform, seems to be grievously mistaken. 
In the infidelity of our hearts, we are apt to take the same view 
of religious teaching as we do of the duties of any other profession, 
i. e. that it isto be rewarded with money. This notion prevails 
extensively, and is one amongst many other infidel notions acted 
upon by religious people. If there be a heaven, and if ministers 
are to be rewarded there, why should it be anticipated by the 


substitution of the very thing which, more than any other, tends 
to lead our minds from this ‘‘exceeding great reward?” ‘For 
me,” says Paul, * there is laid up a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give at that day ;” and Peter, 
to stimulate the pastors of the flock, tells them that ‘* when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear, they should receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” It is enjoined that those who are appointed 
over us in the Lord should be “ highly esteemed for their work's 
sake ;”” but really the presentation of “‘ purses of gold,” and mas- 
sive “ pieces of plate,” as well as the attending ‘‘ ceremony,” are 
quite out of character with that kingdom which is not of this world, 
and a sad misuse of the money with which we are entrusted, as 
stewards of God. 

Ts it not to be feared that pride, ostextation, and wordly honour 
have more to do with these offerings than real religion ? If but a few 
influential men, who in consequence of their riches are generally 
leaders in a cause, begin a subscription for a minister whom they 
delight to honour, others are induced to join fer decency’s sake ; 
and many a poor, honest-hearted christian ‘sits silently by, though 
he heartily disapproves of the practice. Such services as the 
above not only divert the attention of professors from the interests 
of the poor, but absorb the means by which they ought tu be re- 
lieved. God has repeatedly commanded us to remember the 
poor—to visit the fatherless and widows in their distresses, but 
never to spend our means in rewarding that which He has pro- 
mised to reward in heaven. It is not only a wrong application of 
our money, by which the poor are likely to be neglected, but it is 
@ practice which is likely to minister to the pride and vanity of 
the ministers themselves. As to the poor mechanic parson, who, 
like the fishermen apostles, is labouring hard, unnoticed by the 








wealthy, the people with whom he associates have no plate, “richly 
gilt in dead and burnished gold,” to spare; nor has he so lowa 
view of the value of spiritual blessings, and the proper rewards of 
a faithful minister of Christ as to acknowledge any connexion 
betwixt his labours and the perishable honours and riches of the 


world. 


POSTHUMOUS LIBERALITY. 
‘We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
earry_nothing out ;” so that however we tug the idol of our wealth, 
however regular our devotions at this altar, we are compelled at 
last to leave it all. What the feelings of the miser are, when 
assured that he must die and leave his all, it is difficult to 
deseribe. He makes his will, and he who was always too poor 
to give when solicited, and too selfish to seek out cases of distress 
when he had an opportunity, is now dictating to his attorney to 
convey the several sums composing his property to some individu- 
als who need it not, and to others who are likely to spend it in 
profligacy and excess. He leaves the world, after toiling and 
scraping for threescore years, never tasting that greatest of all 
pleasures, the pleasure of doing good: he parts with his money 
at last, because he is compelled to do so. That which, if distri- 
buted by the owner with discretion, would have done immense 
good, either passes into other hands like his own, or probably to 
those, who, having never laboured for it, will squander it away 
upon their lusts. A great deal is said about “ faith ;” but while 
men are intent only upon laying up treasures upon earth, do they 
seem to have any faith in the promises of Him who said, ‘I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee ?” That God whorfeeds the 
fowls, and clothes the fields with grass, it is said, ‘* will much 
more clothe you, oh! ye of little faith.” If my observations be 
correct, many who assume a religious garb are too often the most 
covetous, They are delivered from the sensual and expensive vices 
which others indulge in, and being often favoured with advan- 
tageous opportunities in business, they begin to save money, and 
are consequently overcome by the love of it. This vice grows 
upon them; others so readily imitate this habit, that I have 
known certain parts of the country, occupied by strict professors 
of religion, particularly marked out for parsimonious habits and 
a want of liberality. It does certainly sometimes happen that a 
goodly subscription is given towards a chapel, but when the 
claims of the widow and the fatherless are presented, the case 
meets with a different reception. Content with “‘ food and rai- 
ment,” as the apostle exhorts us to be, we have no occasion to 
fear want, and, therefore, those who have property, as stewards 
of God, act wisely in disposing of it with their own hands. Life 
and an acquaintance with the world give a man an opportunity of 
seeking out proper objects of charity, and bestowing his wealth 
where it will do real good: the approach of death affords us no 
such advantages ; the money has to be bequeathed suddenly, and 
fails to accomplish what the donor expects. The enquiry into 
the state of the public charities prove to a demonstration, that 
the bequests of wealthy individuals have been extensively abused. 
If the promises of scripture be true, those who sow plentifully 
shall reap plentifully—those who give to the poor, shall have trea- 
sure in heaven ; but what shall we say of those whose language to 
the poor is, ‘‘ be ye warmed, and be ye clothed,” but who give 
them nothing? I pity the sordid wretch whose world is himself, 
and whose generosity consists in leaving his riches because he 
cannot take them with him. The apostle’s admonition was meant 
for the living, not for the dying—‘‘ Charge them that are rich 
in this world that they be not high minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate, laying up in store for 
themselves a good foundation against the time to come.” Ex- 
hortations for distributing our riches while living, abound in the 
scriptures, but upon the subject of death-bed charity they ar 
psofoundly silent. Posthumous liberality, I fear, will find no 


place in that record which God keeps of the good works of all 
his saints. 
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A PLAN FOR ASSISTING TO CLOTHE THE POOR, 
ADDRESSED TO THE BENVOLENT. 
“ He that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath none.’’ 
FRrIEnDs, 

THe poor are always exposed to great privations in winter, as to 
their clothing and bedding, and I doubt not but much sickness 
and mortality might be prevented, if the benevolent would render 
them suitable and seasonable assistance. The approaching winter, 
1 fear, will be more than usually severe upon the poor, and the 
high price of provisions will leave them little or nothing to spare 
for replenishing their beds, or procuring raiment. 

Now whilst a vast ber of families are destitute, I know that 
others have a superabundance ; and upon enquiry, it will be found 
that the bed rooms, wardrobes, cupboards, and closets of our 
richer brethern, contain many articles, out of use, and never 
intended to be used again, which would be most acceptable to the 
poor. Is it not therefore exceedingly desirable that such a 
transfer could be made, that while one party would scarcely feel the 
loss, the other would be materially benefitted, and in some instan- 
ces rendered comfortable ? 





In bringing this about, I would waive the consideration of diffi- 
culties; forina benevolent enterprise, ifmountains stand in the way, 
we should be determined either to remove them, or on the wings 
of zeal, and good-will, to overtop the highest. But I apprehend 
few difficulties, and nothing is wanted to effect this object, but a 
portion of that love and benevolence which was always manifested 
by our Saviour towards the poor. 


I propose, first, that a committee be formed, and an address 
published, a copy of which should be left at every respectable 
house in the town, taking them in wards, setting forth the condi- 
tion of the poor, and stating that the committee would feel obliged 
if the ladies of the house would be kind enough to look up and 
eollect all their cast-off clothes, whether belonging to men, women, 
or children ; also shoes, hats, sheets, blankeis, quilts, wrappers, 
topcoats, &ec., stating that the same would be called for ona 
certain day. 
at the time appointed, to receive what the parties were willing to 
give. These should all be taken to one store; and afterwards as- 
sorted, and by the best assistance that could be procured, altered 
and repaired so as to be in a proper condition for distributing 
among the destitute poor. All applications for assistance to be 
made to the committee and not one case to be relieved without 
being previously visited. 


A covered cart should be engaged to go round 


By this means, I believe an immense quantity of thrown-off ar- 
ticles which are likely to remain useless or moth-eaten, would be 
gathered up, and many a naked family in some degree defended 
from the inclemency of the season. 


There is not a town or village in the empire where this could 
not be carried into effect without much difficulty. Half a dozen 
spirited benevolent individuals in any place would be able to ac- 
complish it. 

If it be objected, that it is degrading to the poor to receive the 
cast-off articles of other people, I reply, it is only what they are doing 
at present and always have done, and that this plan is but a more 
summary method of supplying the poor with those articles for 
which I have always found them very grateful. _ If it be said that 
the able bodied poor ought to be able to maintain themselves 
without depending upon charity, I concur in the sentiment, but 
as many of them at present are not able to do this, and as any 
probable change must be distant, knowing that many deserv- 
ing poor are destitute of bedding and_ clothing, we ought not 
to sit down and say, let them suffer till some change takes place 
which will make them independent. And I beg to add as my de- 
liberate conviction, that any change and all the changes put toge- 
ther will never make the working classes of this kingdom 
independent, while so vast an amount of money, time, and in- 
tellect, is destroyed by intoxicating liquor ; yea, I will go further, 
and affirm, that a complete temperance reformation will of itself 
produce this desirable result. 








However, while this,for any other change is progressing, we 
must “remember the poor;” those who sleep in warm beds 
should sympathize with those whose limbs shiver all night for want 
of a blanket ; and those who have plenty of food and changes of 
good raiment, should consider it an especial duty to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked. 





DISCOMFORTS, ° 


Discomrorts for many of which a remedy might be found—A 
small sitting room with a strong draught through—A very large 
room, and a very poor fire—The door a little open to prevent 
the chimney smoking—A broken window on a windy day—A hat 
a size too large—A shirt neck which will seareely button—A bad 
tempered wife—A Macintosh which lets water in—Ink so thick 
as not to leave the pen—A corn with tight shoes—Stays laced 
over tightly—A dusty tea tray—No hair brush in the morning in 
the bed room—Waiting with a keen appetite, for the arrival of 


an individual to breakfast—Shoe soles worn so as to admit water 
—aA dirty pocket handkerchief—A violent head ache—The bed 
clothes in a state of confusion on a cold night—Very hard soap to 


wash with—Bad window frames admitting a current of air— 
Being obliged to carve at dinner, though profoundly ignorant of the 
science—A knife cleaned tillthe back is nearly as sharp as the 
proper edge—A cold breakfast through improper indulgence in 
bed—A school taught over one’s office—Being put into a room 
without fire, to wait while the servant kindles it—To be scraped 
instead of shaved by a professional barber—To be caught in the 
rain without top coat or umbrella—The candle going out before 
one has undressed—Paper taking fire, wrapped round the candle 


| to fill the candle-stick—After getting one cup of coffee, to wait 


sometime before you can get toast for the second—A gig wheel 
beginning to squeak on the road for want of grease—Running 
three-quarters of a mile, to the railway station, carrying with you 
a very heavy bag, and arriving half a minute too late, just as the 
trains are starting. 








CHILDREN'S SPORTS. 
Waar a variety of amusements, and what different kinds of play 
are adopted by children. These however, are generally taken up 
just as they have been practised by others—some of them harm- 
I may name a few which the 
children of the working classes generally follow in this part of the 
country—shuttleeock, driving the hoop, duck-stone, spinning tops, 
eobbing nuts, bounce ball, marble playing, pigeon flying, foot-ball, 
bandy cad, hare and hounds, frog leap, rat hunting, bathing, nine 


less, some useful, some pernicious, 


pins, quoits, dancing ropes, &e. 

A mere glance at the above will shew how meagerly the rising 
generation are provided for in this respect ; and yet, as their habits 
and characters are in no small degree formed by the manner in 
which their play time is employed, it appears of great importance 
that this should not be left to chance, but regulated by the wisdom 
and diseretion of their superiors. 

Among all the various kinds of play adopted by children, there 
is none, in my opinion, which excites so much had feeling and 
creates so much contention as marble playing. I pass groups of 
lads almost every day, who are invariably contending and quarrel- 
ling with each other. This play, of all others, ought to be inter- 
dicted.” Childrenare sufficiently’combative without being made more 
so by marble playing. The rules of the game appear to be so 
loose and to admit of so much quirking, that furious disputes and 
even fighting are sure to occur. 

Pigeon flying has also become very offensive, and has a bad 
effect upon the habits of children. 

Pitch and toss is the first step to the life of a gamester, and 
ought not to be tolerated. 

Among the present amusements, driving the hoop, shuttlecock, 
and kite flying, appear to be some of the most harmless; but a 
little invention might discover many other exercises for children, 
both healthy and innocent. It is a subject not unworthy the atten- 
tion of every father of a family, 
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PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 

Nothing must have struck an attentive observer more than this, 
that very few children obcy their parents, through pure respect for 
them, or regard to the authority of God, who has conferred upon 
parents the right to govern their children, Parents instead of 
knowing their own authority, and the reason of it, exercise 
generally an arbitrary power, and merely extort obedience from 
the hopes and fears of their children. A parent should be able 
to say to one, ** go and he goeth ; to another come and he cometh ; 
and to a third do this, and he docth it.” But how much differently 
are even the most reasonable orders of parents generally delivered. 
Let us take a few examples :—- 

Now Jane, if you can help Sarah, do, that isa good lass—go, 
—do you hear, Jane, without any more telling. 

Come Dick, away with thee, and get that horse cleaned, I told 
thee an hour since ; go, and get it done. 

Now Newton, thou wilt not forget to call and tell Nanny that I 
shall want her—that is a fine lad. 

Ifyou do not make a less noise, you children, Ul tell your 
father of you when he comes home. 

Harry, if thou does not be quict I'll tumble thee to bed. 

Now, Susan, if you will be good, keep yourself clean,and get 
your work done, I'll bring you something when I go to town. 

I certainly shall send you out of the reom, children, if you don't 
sit still and be quiet; one cannot hear one’s own ears. 

All these proceed upon a wrong principle, as to the government 
of children. They should be taught to obey their parents, without 
the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. It is ordained of 
God that parents should govern, and that thcir will should be the 
law to their children. To obey them, therefore, is to obey God, 
and disobedience is impiety itself. Let parents, therefore, be ex- 
ceedingly careful as to what they enjoin upon their children, for 
as the children are bound in conscience to obey, it ought always 
to correspond with the will of God; and let them also mind how 


they deliver their injunctions. Every command should be given | 


in plain terms, without any emotion ; and having secured the affec- 
tions of the children, by uniform kind treatment, all threats and 
premises should be kept out of view, simply as inducements to 
obedience. 





ELECTIONEERING DRINK. 


Passtxc down the street, I came up toa stiff-built country fellow 
with a bundle under his arm. ‘‘ Well, how are you?” said I as he 
was just losing his balance on the curb stone. ‘‘ Dear me, Mr. 
Livesey, why you see I am rather fresh to-day.” ‘‘ Well how has 
it happened, I always thought you were quite a sober man.” 
** Well, I'll tell you all about it; you see last Thursday was the 
election, and they gave me some rum, and it set me on, and I have 
been drinking ever since ; I do assure you I have not spent 
eighteen-pence in drink these two years before.” ‘‘ But what is 
that under your arm?” ** Well, to tell you the truth, it is a coat 
belonging to a neighbour of mine ; we have been drinking till we 
are both up: he has sent me to get two shillings on his coat, and 
is now waiting at a jerry shop in King-strect till I return.”” ‘* Well 
but don’t you think you had better drop it; don’t have any more 
drink ; and instead of taking the coat to the pawn shop leave it 
with me until you are sober ; now do be persuaded for once.” 
** I know what you say is very good, but I must have my fly out ; 
if you were to offer me all that you are worth, I would rather have 


a pint of ale just now, though I know it is wrong ; I am not with- |} 
out sense, though my brain is wrong just now; the devil's leading |, 


me and T am determined to follow.” Notwithstanding all my en- 
treaties, I could not induce him to abandon the intention of pawn- 


ing the coat for two shillings—the amount of which would be 


swallowei immediately. He went away confessing his error, la- 
menting his conduct, and yet destitute of all power to resist the 
eravings of an internal fire. 





HOW TO ENDURE POVERTY. 


Is a late visit to the alms-houses at —_-——-, we saw a remark- 
able evidence of the truth of this doctrine. Mrs. was early 
left an orphan. She was educated by an uncle and aunt, both of 
whom had attained the middle age of life. Theirs was an indus. 
trious, well-ordered, and cheerful family. Her uncle was a man 
ofsound judgment, liberal feelings, and possessed a knowledge of 
human nature. This he showed by the education of the young 
people under his care. He allowed them to waste no time ; every 
moment must be spent in learning something. He encouraged an 
entertaining lively style of conversation, but discountenanced all 
remarks about persons, family, dress, and engagements: he ‘used 
to say, parents were not aware how such topics frittered away the 
minds of young people, and what inordinate importance they 
learned to attach to them when they heard them constantly 
talked about. : 

In his family, Sunday was a happy day; for it was made a day 





of religious instruction, without any unnatural constraint upon the 
gaiety ofthe young. The bible was the text-book; the places 
mentioned in it were traced on maps ; the manners and customs of 
diferent nations were explained; curious phenomena in the na- 
tural history of those countries were read ; in a word, everything 
was done to cherish a spirit of humble, yet earnest inquiry. In 
this excellent family Mrs. —— remained till her marriage. 
In the course of fifteen years she lost her uncle, her aunt, and her 
husband. Sbe was left destitute, but supported herself comfort- 
ably by her own exertions, and retained the respect and admira- 
tion of a large circle of friends, Thus she passed her life in 
cheerfulness and honour during ten years: at the end of that time, 
her humble residence took fire from an adjoining house, in the 
night-time, and she escaped by jumping from the chamber-window. 
In consequence of the injury sustained by this jump, her right arm 
|| was amputated, and her right leg became entirely useless. Her 
friends were very kind and attentive, and, for a short time, she 
consented to live on their bounty; but, aware that the claims on 
private charity are very numerous, she, with the independence of 
|| a strong mind, resolved to avail herself of the public provision for 

the helpless poor. The name of going to the alms-house had 
|| nothing terrifying or disgraceful to her ; for she had been taught 
| that conduct is the real standard of respectability. She is there, 
|| with a heart full of thankfulness to the Giver of all things ; she is 
patient, pious, and uniformly cheerful. She instructs the young, 
encourages the old, and makes herself delightful to all, by her va- 
rious knowledge and entertaining conversation. Her character 
reflects dignity on her situation; and those who visit the establish- 
|| ment come away with sentiments of respect and admiration for this 
voluntary resident of the alms-house. 








| 
| UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


A GENTLEMAN’s servant, not far from Preston, called at a shop 
and bought a Cheshire cheese. After it was weighed, he said to 
the shopman, ‘* You must make a bill out, and put it down at 8d. 
per Ib.” (the price being 7d.) The shopman, being a conscientious 
individual, refused to do so, knowing well that the intention was 
to defraud his master of the difference. In consequence of the 
refusal, the individual has never called since. I am told that such 
practices are not uncommon, and that in the place of false bills 
presents are often given, by which the preference of custom 
is always secured. Employers should have an eye to this, and not 
always continue the connexion which their servants may recom- 
| mend. I was urging a coachmaker, one day, to become a tee- 
totaller--to give over drinking, and neither to give nor offer to 
| others. “‘ Bless you,” said he, “‘ if I were not to treat the coach- 
' men and grooms, I should lose all my custom ;_ they would represent 
| my work as bad, though it were the very best that could be turned 
| out.” “ What must I do”—said a traveller from Sheffield, who 





' takes orders for steel, and who was urged to be a tee-totaller— 
“what must I do when I go to - ‘s, The first question I 
shall be asked upon soliciting an order is, ‘ Have you seen —— 
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— +, ,the foreman ?’ and I know there is no way of seeing him 
with any effect but by inviting him to my inn in the evening. 
This Iam compelled to do; anda bottle or two will send him 
down to the counting house in the morning, stating that they want 
so and so, and that the last order was of a capital quality and an- 
swered very well.” A picker-maker gave a similar answer, “ the 
only way to get orders is to treat the overlooker.”” I remem- 
ber a clogger making repeated attempts te get the custom of a 
certain large bleaching works, but all in vain; he could not get a 
single tria!, and the reason he assigned was, that the person who 
had the job was “thick with the shopman and fed him well ;” but 
this man was determined to see the principal of the concern and 
represent the fact to him. In all cases of dishonesty on the part 
of servants (and these are, without doubt, all cases of dishonesty) 
it would be doing an act of kindness to the parties and the 
public, for any person knowing of such, to make them known 
in the proper quarter. 





PASSING REMARKS. 


Secarcely a week passes but we notice in the papers, large sums 
—five, ten, twenty, thirty, or fifty pounds, given by individuals, 
for various purposes, but I regret to say that we meet with no 
such contributions or bequests to the poor. All the movements 
in the religious world to get money, and they are certainly not a 
few, have generally refererice to chapels, missions, colleges, and 
ministers’ salaries, or presents, and to any thing but the poor. 
I cannot help expressing my regret at this, and likewise my fear, 
that our boasted liberality is neither sound nor scriptural. Every 
collection we find noticed in the New Testament was simply for the 
poor, Ihave been led to these remarks, by reading of a meeting 
in Manchester, of the members and friends of Methodism, at 
which about £30,000 was raised, for a theological academy, 
&e., but not a penny subscribed for the poor. If this had been 
devoted to the purchase of beds and bedding for the needy, what 
an immense amount of comfort it would have produced, and also 
have given a beneficial impulse to trade. 

“Ihave been drinking 18 weeks, and I have spent £200,’ 
said an individual who stepped into my shop the other day.. He 
had received a legacy, but had spent it all, and had not worked a 
single day since he received it. ‘* I am also bound over to keep 
the peace. I married a woman who is a catholic, and we cannot 
agree. Last night I burnt my coat, for it got torn so that it was 
not fit te wear; so I burnt it.” He then boasted of his consti- 
tution, but it may give way sooner than he expects. What a 
melancholy reflection, that a man should thus squander his money, 
and neglect his family, debase his character, and bring himself 
toruin! And what a disgrace to this country that establishments, 
under the sanction of the law, should be found in every street, 
to enable and to encourage a man thus to sacrifice himself, and 
all depending upon him! 

‘A country sale is a lamentable exhibition of the intemperance of 
agricultural districts. I was present at one last week. It was 
advertised for ten o'clock, but did not commence till half-past two. 
Some time before the crier mounted the rostrum, hot ale and rum 
was served out among the people, and the distribution of this con- 
tinued during the whole time of the sale, which lasted until about 
ten o'clock. When the cattle and other valuable stock were to be sold, 
they changed the mixture, for clear rum, which they pressed upon 
every bidder, and every person likely to bid. Some became 
stupified, others were down in the channel, and, in fact, the 
whole scene was most disgusting; and yet I was told by some 
present, that it was not half so bad as they had seen at other sales. 
One man, not being able to find his way, slept in the hay loft 
all night. Among all the sermons preached at country churches, 
I wonder whether country sales are ever ‘adverted to, for they 
are among the foremost of the evils which prevail in agricultural 
districts. 





A man on the coach was talking about his dealing in game, 
buying hares, &c., in the North, and selling them in Lancashire ; 
** but,” added he, “I have no license, and I do not think there 
is any sin in a thing of this sort.” ‘* Perhaps,” observed a fellow- 
passenger, ‘‘ there may appecr no great evil in it, but you are aware 
that others take out licenses, and as you are injuring their trdde by 
selling without a license, I think you are doing to them what you 
would not like them to do to you. For instance, this coach pays 
alicense, but if another conveyance were to run without a license, 
you sce how unfair it would be towards its competitor!” ‘TI 
confess,” said the man, ‘‘ what you say is correct, but I never took 
that view of it before.” 

Incongruities form the great bulk of conversational topics, I 
will mention one. In passing through Kendal, what did I see 
but ‘* The Bishop’s Tavern,” and over the door a full-sized paint- 
ing of a bishop in his canonicals, The white lawn sleeves, so large 
and gaudy, have a very striking effect. Upon what ground such 
a shop claims the privilege of fetching in custom by exhibiting the 
picture of a bishop, I had not time to inquire. 

** He is a scoundrel and a scrub,” said a’certain individual as he 
was taking acup of coffee at a temperance hotel, referring to a 
person who had officiated for them as secretary, and who, I be- 
lieve, bears a fair character. I mention this to state how wrong 
it ie to make the alleged bad conduet of absent persons the subject 
of free and public remark, It is a violation of the principles of jus- 
tice, and contrary to all charity. Tt is not doing as we would be 
done by, and moreover, it tends, both in ourselves and others, to 
create a tattling, backbiting disposition, and leads us also to neglect 
the great stores of useful knowledge, which would always form a 
valuable fund for conversation; and I verily believe that nine parts 
out of every ten of the bad things which are said of persons in their 
absence, are either false or greatly exaggerated. When shall we 
learn that excellent admonition, ‘‘ Speak not evil one of another, 


brethren ?” 





Stopping to change horses one day, the landlord came to the 
door, with a sad ruptured face, walking on two sticks. The land- 
lady also came, hut she is a clean-looking woman, apparently in 
good health. If I should be spared to go this way again, I expect 
to see what may be seen in hundreds of instances, the first name 
on the sign changed to the feminine gender. 


People should guard against awkward habits. Thave noticed 
one person who is constantly spitting in the fire. [remember 
another, who always when on business, would wet his fore-finger 
by putting it to his lips. Another, when speaking, would keep 
touching a certain part of his face. I have noticed a young man 
at table, who, whatever movement he made, would never lay down 
his knife and fork: he would drink his milk, or reach over a plate of 
bread, with his knife or fork in a position that warned all near to 
take care of themselves. A young boy that I knew, when ques- 
tions were put to him, generally began seratching the back part 
of his head as he gave the answer. Every young person should 


be very cautious against contractiny awkward habits. 





To all readers I would say,—Always have a pencil in your 
hand while you are reading, and make such marks in the margin 
of the book as may bo afterwards useful, and prevent the necessity 
of reading the whole a second time. For instance, what you 
approve, mark r, what you disapprove, mark thus x, what you 
do not understand mark q. Black lead marks can be taken out 
without injuring the books. If you have a side board on which 
you keep your books, it will be useful to keep them all in 
three divisions ; the first those already read, but which may be 
occasionally referred to; the second those which you are in the 
course of reading ; and the third those which you have determined 
to begin reading so soon as you have time. As soon as pos- 
sible send every borrowed book to its proper owner. Some of my 
friends, I hope, will take this hint. 
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On a journey, I breakfasted one morning with two plain working 
men at a temperance coffee house, We had coffee, bread and 
butter, muffins, and ham. ‘‘ What is the charge ?” said one of 
them, just as he had emptied his last cup. ‘‘ A shilling” was the 
reply of the hostess; which he placed in her hand: but as he 
evidently intended it for both, ‘a shilling each,” she rejoined. 
The other young man, therefore, very reluctantly paid the other 
shilling. Perceiving they were dissatisfied, although they had 
both taken their Jast cup, I thought I would mend the matter if I 
could. ‘ Will you take another cup,” said I to the nearest. 
** Well, I don’t mind, I fecl rather thirsty.” ‘* Will you take 
another ?” I also said to his comrade. ‘* Well, I don’t mind if I 
do, I feel hungry this morning’’—-upon which I filled them each 
an additional large cup. This was a sort of supplementary break- 
fast, ov a bit of an early dinner ; and though it would remove part 
of the dissatisfaction at paying Is. each, yet, after all i fear they 
would grumble. The crror was in not asking the young men dis- 





Most men carry with them a notion of right and wrong, though 
their moral sense admits of great latitude. You may often 
notice in people's conversation what may be called flashes of con- 
science. ‘TI ought not to swear certainly,” says one, “‘ but such 
behaviour would make a parson swear.” ‘‘ Thou nasty ——,” 
says aman in a passion to his wife, and then he adds, ** God 
forgive me that I should call thee so.” ‘I was thinking this 
morning” said a man, “ how that gravel is to be got away, though 
one should not think of such things on Sundays.” 

“Play with the child about two minutes,” said Mary to me, 
*‘and yet, father, I had to play with it an hour, till I was quite 
tired—dont you think it was a long two minutes."” This was the 
observation of a little lad, the other day, upon some remarks being 
made as to people not adhering strictly to their word. How quick 
children are in noticing instances of deviation from truth, which 
many older persons would pass over. 





tinetly what they wanted —a breakfast of coffee, and if so, ham or 
not-——or whether they wanted merely a cup or a bowl of coffee. 
There is nothing like a distinct understanding in these cases. 


A perpetual temperance meeting I think, might be attempted in |} 
summer, in many towns with great advantage. On public occasions, |! 
in fair weather, when a great number of speakers are at hand, I || 
would fix upon some very central situation, and beginning in the 
morning, would carry it on tilla late hour inthe evening. A 
rattle should be out during the whole day, apprising the people, 
so that by this means, the whole town might know of the 
meeting, and all parties might attend at the most 
venient time. Singing and music, if possible, should be interspersed 
with the speeches, which would very much relieve and enliven 
the whole. I offer this merely as a suggestion which may perhaps 
be matured by the next summer. 


con.- 


Formerly, when we wanted a light, we would get out the tinder 
box—strike, strike, strike, till the spark dropped upon the burnt 
rag; if perchance it was not in gocd order, it was a failure; if 
otherwise it ignited. Then we hadto d/ow, blow, blow, and two 
to one the match would not take fire, or if it did, that it was 
extinguished before we got the candle lighted. All this is reme- 
died by the introduction of improved ‘ lucifers ;” a box and the 
whole apparatus you can buy fora penny. We have now about 
the same round-about clumsy plan of sealing letters with wax, and 
I mention this to induce some person to invent an improved || 
Might we not dispense with the candle 





apparatus for this also. 
altogether, and have the wax liquified by standing near the fire, 
so as to pour out what was requisite, and put the seal on im- 
mediately ? 
ing needles, why not one for sealing letters ? 


I have lately seen an excellent invention for thread- 





I read the other day an affecting case headed, ‘ Silent lovers,” 
which I believe to be far from a solitary one. 
for some time, formed an attachment to a young lady who 
attended his church; and the attachment, though concealed, 
appears to have been mutual, but owing to various preventing 
causes, the minister had never opened his mind to the young 
lady, though at a certain time he had resolved to do so. Before 
he had carried his intentions into effect, he was invited to officiate 
at a funeral, and who should the individual be but the very young 
lady upon whom his affections had been placed! To perform 
the service was more than his feelings would allow, and another 
clergyman officiated for him. The father of the lady afterwards 
stated that from her confessions on her death bed, it was evident 
that concealed affection for the gentleman had hurried her to the 
grave. A man in all such cases is highly culpable; woman's 
feelings are not to be trifled with; and he should never look 
affection, if he is not willing, and prepared, candidly, and hon- 
ourably, to express in words, the feelings of his heart; and thus 
not be the author of suspense and ruin. Many individuals are 
guilty of this conduct towards the gentler sex, and none so much 
so, as those generally conceited mortals called old bachelors. 


A minister had 











It is announced that another meeting for breaking bones and 
fences, cutting up the farmers’ land, taking people off their work, 
providing fun for fools, and drinking landlords’ barrels empty, is 
shortly to take place somewhere near Preston, under the fashiona- 
ble cognomen of a “ What a pity that these 
freaks of genius should be so few and far between! Could not 
this party consolidate their affairs with the patrons of the * Horns 
Inn,” where there are such splendid sports as races in sacks, races 
for shifts, and climbing poles for legs of mutton—and thus afford! 


steeple chase!” 


a regular series of *‘ innocent amusements !” 





MISERY OF MORNING SLEEP. 


Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour 

To meditation due, and sacred song ? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life, — 
Total extinction of th’ enlightened soul : 

Or else, to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder’ and tossing through distemper"d dreams ; 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than Nature craves, when every Muse, 
And every blooming pleasure, wait without 

To bless the widely-devious morning walk ? 


TO A LITTLE BOY WHO HAD DESTROYED A NEST 

OF YOUNG BIRDS. 

O Cruel !—could thy infant bosom find 

No pleasure but in others’ misery ? 

Come let me tear thee from thy parents’ arms, 

As thou hast torn these half-fledg’d innocents, 

And dash thee naked on the cold bare stones, 

All in thy tender mother’s aching sight. — 

But thou art young, and know’st not yet the cares, 

The pangs, the feelings of an anxious parent ; 

Else would thy heart, by sad experience taught, 

Weep o'er the little ruin’d family, 

And mourn the ill thy cruel hand has done 





THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 


Pretty little feather'd fellow, 
Why so far from home dost rove ? 
What misfortune brought thee hither 
From the green embowering grove ? 


Let thy throbbing heart be still ; 

Here, secure from danger, rest thee : 
No one here shall use thee ill ; 

Here no cruel boy molest thee : 


Barley-corns and crumbs of bread, 
Crystal water too, shall cheer thee ; 
On soft sails recline thy head, 
Sleep, and fear no danger near thee ;— 


So, when kindly winds shall speed us 
To the land we wish to see, 

Then, sweet captive, thou shalt leave us— 
Then, amidst the groves, be free, 
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Dumrries,Our society, instituted 10th January 1837, now 
touches 2,200, after deducting all resignations and delinquencies. 
We have instituted many societies in our neighbourhood; and 
preparatory to making an assault on Langholm, a town distant 30 
miles, we want tracts for them, as also for ourselves and others. 
J. Broom. 

Inpra. —300 of the 3rd regiment, or old buffs, have entered 
the temperance society at Mecrut; 320 of the 13th at Kurnaul ; 
248 of the 16th at Cawporoe; 100 of the 26th at Cawpore; 100 
of the 26th at Fort William; 198 of the 31st at Dinapore, and 
314 of the 49th at Hazereehaugh.—Limerick Chronicle, 
10th Oct. 1838. 

The Evangelical Reformer and Young Man’s Guide. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, PRICE ONE PENNY, OR IN MONTHLY 
PARTS, PRICE FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

Tue object of this work is to promote the knowledge and practice 
of religion, as it is taught in the sacred scriptures. The Author's 
desire is, to help forward the spread of education and temperance, 
of freedom, and plenty, and peace: and by the application of 
gospel principles, to promote the improvement of all the instituti- 
ons and customs of society. He is especially wishful to lead the 
young into the ways of truth and piety, and to assist them in pre- 
paring for a life of usefulness. 

By the same Author, a course of Sermons, published Monthly, 
Price One Penny unstitched, Price Three-halfpence covered and 
stitched. Each Sermon contains 24 closely printed duodecimo 
pages, and is the size generally sold for Sixpence. 

Published by Groombridge, 6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, 
London ; J. Davis, Staleybridge ; and Bancks and Co., Exchange 
Street, Manchester; and may be had, through them, of all 
Booksellers. 

THE NORTHERN TEMPERANCE RECORD, 
Monthly, Price One Penny. 

Published under the Patronage of the Newcastle Committee. 
The object of the Northern Periodical is, to combine an interest- 
ing variety of miscellaneous reading, with information respecting 
the principles and progress of the Temperance cause. 

Northern Temperance Almanack, for 1839, Price ld. 
The very extensive sale of the ‘‘ Temperance Almanack,” the 
two preceding years, is the most satisfactory recc dation 
and as no pains will be spared in the compilation of the Almanack 
for 1839, a more extended circulation is anticipated. 

To be had of Mr. Pasco, London; Walker, Leeds; Mr. Patter- 
son, Edinburgh; and Mr. Gallie, Glasgow. 














CHEAP TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 

AT LIVESEY'S OFFICE, 28, CHURCH-8STREET, PRESTON. 
Ayy Person wishing to purchase a variety of Temperance Pub- 
lications, including Pamphlets, Periodicals, Tracts, Bills, Posters, 
Hymns,Songs, &c., &e., may have an assortment, to any ex- 
tent, at 2s. per lb. The back Numbers of the Preston Tem- 
perance Advocate, at one shilling per (b. 

P.S.—J. L. begs to draw the attention of the letter-press Printers 

in this part of the country, to his Stereotyping Establishment. 

Works, and jobs of all kinds are done at a reasonable price and at 

the shortest notice. 

N.B.—Any person holding clean setts of the Preston Temperance 

Advocate, for 1834, may receive Is. 6d. each for them, or two 

setts for any of the subsequent years. 

Just published, Tue Preston Temrenance ALMANACK, 1839, 
price 1d. The usual allowance at quantities. 


—— a 
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NOTICES. 

The whole of the numbers of the Morat Rerormer, for 1838, 
may be had stitched in a cover, price 2s. 6d., or any of the 
odd numbers to complete sets. 

As I am anxious to increase the circulation of the work, any 
person, who is desirous of canvassing for subscribers, will be 
furnished with bills for that purpose. A liberal allowance 
made to such. Exertions should be made against the com- 
mencement of the year 


Also the 


The Moral Reformer is published on the first of every 
Month, Price 2d.---Printed, Published, and Stereotyped 
by J. Livesey, 28, Church-street, Preston, and Sold by 
the following Agents, from whom any of the previous 
Numbers may be obtained:--- 


























Accrington : E. Bowker, 
| Bristol: J. Wright, Bridge- street. 
| Birmingham : J. Guest, 93, Steelhouse-lane. 
J. Withins, 64 Dale-end C. House. 
| Barnsley : R. Bayldon, 
Bolton: H. Bradbury Jun & Co Deansgate. 
oS ae T. Entwisle, Union-street. 
| Blackburn : R. Aspden, Whalley-banks. 
| Bury: T. Vickerman, 46, Union-square. 
T. Hampton, Paradise-street. 
| Bradford : H. Wardman, 6, Chapel-lane. 
| G. Hopkinson, Diamond-street. 
| Burnley : J. Todd, 
| Colne : H. Earnshaw, 
Carlisle : H. Scott, English-street. 
| Chester : J. Jackson, 
| Chorley : H. Lawson, Market-street. 
| Clitheroe : H. Whaliey, 
© ccienintesabalibe J. Heys, Low-moor. 
| Dublin : G. Young, 9, Suffolk-street. 
| Derby : T. Roberts, South-street. 
| Dumfries : T. Spalding, 29, Glasgow-street. 
Darlington : Jn. Biownless, jun. Shinnergate. 
| Darwen : L. Whalley, 
Edinburgh : C. Zeigler, 17, South-bridge. 
Glasgow : G. Gallie, 99, Buchanan-street. 
| Garstang: Clegg, 
| Hull : Purdon, Murket-place. 
| Halifax : J. Biscombe, (Srove-street. 
Huddersfield . G. Carver, Upper-head Row. 
Hulme : 11. Gaskill, Christ church-square. 
| J. Totten, Queen-street. 
Haslingden : J. Reed, 
Horwich : P. Gaskill, 
Isle of Mun : J. Caia, Douglas. 
Keighley : J. B. Aked, 12, New-market. 
Kendal : R. Hargreaves, Highgate. 
London : R. Groombridge, 6 Panyer-alley, Pat. R. 
| Liverpool : Wilmer, and Smith, Lord-street. 
a Pugh, Marybone. 
(pitintiiaiaiaatiaial R. Holker, 14, Arcade. 
Leeds : H. W. Walker, 27, Briggate. 
salma J. Andrew, Jun., 93, Byrom-street. 
Lincoln : Stainton, 
Loughbro’ : S. Lee, High-street. 
| Lancaster : T. Robinson, ' 
| Manchester : Bancks & Co., St. Ann’s-square. 
+ Sa A. Heywood, Oldham-street. 
eee —_ M. Clenning, Oldham-street, 
S  -<aseihiiadihendtnei ———_—_—_—_— Temperance Hotel. 
—————_ W. Kennedy, Redfern. street, 
| Macelesfield : L. Bowles, Derby-street. , 
| Mansfield : J. P. Udall, 
| Newcastle-upon- Tyne J. Rewcastle, 103, Side. 
} sail -_ Caruthers, Groat-marjet. 
Jewark : Wells, Barnby- Gate. 
Nottingham : W. Baker, Middle-pavement. 
Nantwich : J. Hawkes 
Oldham : J. Dronsfield, Mount-pleasant. 
Ormskirk : J. Leigh, 
Potteries : G. Brownsword, Well-street, Tunstett. 
Pontefract : J. Whitely, 
Prescot : G. Swift, Fall-lane. 
Rochdale : Jones and Crosshill, Yorkshire-street. 


E. Wrigley, Blackwater-street, 
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Rawtenstall : J. King, 

Sheffield : W. C. Beardsall, Change-alley. 
Stockport : J. Harrison, 

Stayley-bridge : J. Davis, Grosvenor-street. 
Sunderland : Williams & Binns. 

St. Helens : Griffiths, New-marhet-street. 
—— P. Briers, Green-bank, 
Skipton : J. Carr, 


J. Wildman, 
J. N. Walton, 


Settle: 
Todmorden : 





Wales, South : J. Rutter, Swansea, 
—-— North: J. Burden, Denbigh. 
Wakefield : J. Hodgson, Aire §& Calder Wharf. 
Warrington : J. Gandy, Jun., 15, Corn.market. 
Wigan: J. Ramsdale, Jun.,  -Millgate. 
_ J. Harrison, 

J, Heppell Palmer-lane: 





York: 
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February. 
6th day 6h. 24m. 
New Moon 14 3 ll morning 
First Quar. 20 7 33 afternoon 
Fall Moon 28 8 18 morning 


Last Quar. at afternoon 








I)ru, Preston Temp. ‘Advocate commenced 1634 
2\w | Grape shot is deadly in its effects. 
3)ru|“ Nothing in the house” if the bottle be empty 
lr Head and heart-aches sold at Cheat’ems Arms 
jS |Malt is barley rendered unsound by vegetation 
Temperance reformation commenced in America 
The tax on brandy & Geneva is 22s. 6d. per gal. 
“A little drop’*the fashionable prop of drunk. 
Solids, not liquids, create strength 
The annual revenue from intox. liq. is 16 mill. 
| Tee-totallers beware of ‘* except as medicine’| 
Does brandied wine become the Lord's table 
No party politics introduced at our meetings 
Smoking is sauce for drinking 
“The last shift” a suitable sign for a jerry-shop 
| The staff of life converted into the staffofdeath 
B. Franklin, the tee-total printer, Lorn 1706 
18 Fr |Bare picking on Fridays for fuddlers 
19\s ls Uncle” very busy about 12 o'clock p. m. 
20/L |The Temperance Society is a city of refuge 
21\m |The vestry glass makes ministers Mondayish 
22/ru\The tap runs about 18 hours to the day 
23\w ‘Every T. Society should keep a tee-total rattle 
24!rn Landlords’ *‘ victuals” are of a wet kind, 
25|r {A dose of hop for a sleeping medicine 
26|s |Loadon porter made from scavengers’ leavin 





Ten 


ije \Cold weather creates a demand for good soup 
zis |The annual consumption of teais 33,000,000lbs 
3'L |Sampsonites drink no wine nor strong drink 
4a |Many exeuse but few defend drinking now 
5'tu|Swords and decanters are twin ornaments 
6 w |Exercise, cleanliness, sobriety, are best doctors 
7) ‘TH ‘Insure your property in the abstinence office 
Sir ‘Drinking has caused a sea of tears 
9/s |Satarday night is the publicans’ harvest 
10/L |Join temp. knowledge, and charity, together 
lb We are taking off the malt tax. 
12'ru|Surove Turspay—aAn idle day 
13|w |We should abstain from the appearance of evil 
14/rn|A drunkard’s conscience lashes unmercifully 
15\e |Look! ** he staggers like a drunken man” 
1.\s |Fire in the stomach but none in the grate 
17\L |Ist Sunpay in Lent.—Begin to repent 
i8\" |Moderate drinkers are adepts at hypocrisy 
i9're ‘Only a pennyworth of food in a gallon of ale! 
20\w |Above 3 half-pints of water in a quart of ale 
21) n/Hard frost will not freeze alcohol 
22\F 
23's Thomas Swindlehurst born, 1785 
pad L \More public houses, more constables to keep 
254 |See! the smiles of the reformed drunkard’s wife 
26 |ru|Simultaneous temperance meetings in America 








27\L \Is there any sham-paia in a pair of gouty leg 
28\m |Alcohol is the old-fashioned stomach pump 
29)rv|Cold water will cure a pimpled nose 

30|w |The duty paid on brandy i is 627 per cent 
3liru The duty paid on rum is 407 per cent 


27, w |No Soc. can prosper without a weekly 'mecting 
Siru|The drankard’s drink sends its victims to the 
| | workhouse, madhouse, brothel, prison, hulks, 
|church-yard, and the gallows ! From this 
| jseourge of nations may the Lord deliver us. 
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“Sth day at 


1d 


Last Quar. 
New Moon 
First Quar. 22nd ll 
Full Moon 30th 2 

l\r |Sell temp. papers at the close of every mecting 
A liutle for ** stomach’s sake”’ ‘‘% times a-day” 
Where stands the drankard at the judgment day 
Paul would abstain from flesh to save a brother 
jJoseph Livesey born, 1794 
[ love tee-total because it first loved me 
Delivering 14 speeches a-week is a tem. spree! 
Religious newspapapers advertise strong drink 
Reformed dru. should make restitution to soc. 


1 
l 
5 
2 








Miptent Sunpay—Torrents of drink to-da 

‘Bread of life” ‘‘water of life” —no wine of life 
Temp. Hotels should be kept clean & orderly 
Tee-totallers! see that ye fall not out by the wa: 

Bad coffee brings no custom to the temp. house 

God ‘‘ sends rain and fruitful showers” 

“The fruit of the vine”~—-not the fruit of ferm. 
Sr.Parnrick--Irishmen ! redeem your characte 

No use for teeth—therefore they are sold for dr. 
** Toasts” will not pass down unless well stee 

At elections a barrel of ale has about 18 v 


**To be drunk on the premises ;” literally corre 
Sick clubs pay 30 per cent.for ‘‘the good of th 
Avoid Sectarianism in your speeches [house’ 
20,000 drunkards die annually in Britain 

sixth Tee-total Anniversary 
Give not to others what you refuse yourself 
Malt and hops— powder and shot 
Goop Faripay.—We should fast from drink 
Stimulation is not strength [the kingdo 
31L Easter Sun.—Tee-total sermons throughou 
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“Tém. 
1 


7th day “at 4h. 
11 
4 


morning 
afternoon. 
37 morning 
7 7 afternoon 
ASTER MonpAY—a misnamed holyday 
A tumbler of toddy tumbled Paddy off the chair 
Bacchanalian Interjections—hip! hip! hip! 
** Reading made easy”—wine and water sweet. 
Intox. liquors are not necessary for men in health 
Tntox. liquors are absolutely pernicious to such 
Drunkards shall not inherit the kingd. of heaven 
Ths first glass is one ‘‘ over the line” @Psobriety 
Evil communications corrupt good manners 
Let us work more, and profess less 
Social temp. meetings ought to be encouraged 
What makes a man drunk will not keep him so 
Every county should have its temp. periodical 
41 million gallons of alcohol swallowed annually! 
No gin and water night-caps for me 
Exer. & air instead of cogniae for the sedentary 
Gin palaces must be supplanted by temp. halls 
How smart they look with their white rosettes! 
Young recruits are fond of temperance medals 
A pair of coat laps clipped off and sold fur 4d. 
The drunkard’s death is terrible 
Black beer is mixed with spirits of wine 
"| The cream of the ale is at the bottom of the barrel 
The duty on all rum is 9s per gallon 
An abstinence man does well 
But a tee-totaller does still better 
Tee-total is the best match maker 
Out-door meetings should commence about now 
Work standing still through yesterday's debauch 
To understand the nature and properties of 
malt liquor read Livesey's lecture 
\ 00/0 V/s ie Gp Ja Li Le Lae 
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